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CHILD-LABOR REFORMS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA SINCE 1903 


By Exizaseta Hvury Davinson 


In 1903 North Carolina adopted its first child-labor law. It 
was a weak measure, forbidding the employment of children un- 
der twelve in factories, establishing a maximum of sixty-six 
hours a week for persons under eighteen, and providing no 
machinery for enforcement of the law. The passage of this 
measure had resulted from a slow growth of sentiment against 
the evils of child labor, and its terms represented a compromise 
between the reformers and the cotton manufacturers of the 
State. There was no organization to push further legislation, 
however, until the formation of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in 1904. This committee was largely inspired by the 
work of Dr. Edgar Gardner Murphy of Montgomery, Alabama, 
and had at first a number of prominent Southerners on its mem- 
bership roll. For its Southern secretary the committee chose 
Dr. Alexander J. McKelway, a Presbyterian clergyman of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

The law of 1903 had been in effect a year when the committee 
attempted to reopen the drive for legislation. Its effectiveness 
in that length of time cannot be judged accurately, since the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Labor for 1904 fails to record the 
number of children employed in manufacturing.' The general 
consensus of opinion expressed by the manufacturers to the com- 
missioner was that the law should be accepted in good faith, but 
that it should also be the last one of its kind.? 

The prospect for the enactment of a new law in 1905 was 





1 Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Printing of the State of North 
Carolina, 1904, p. 83. (Hereafter these reports will be cited as Eighteenth Annual Report, 
1904, or Nineteenth Annual Report, 1905, etc.) 

2 Ibid., pp. 104-110. 
[ 109 ] 
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never favorable, but McKelway entered upon the work with the 
optimism of a reformer new to his task. He found the Raleigh 
News and Observer, whose editor, Josephus Daniels, had cham- 
pioned other progressive reforms in the State, willing to give 
him space, and on the first of the year he published an article ad- 
vocating a higher age limit,? which was reprinted in pamphlet 
form for distribution. This was clearly an effort to forestall 
prejudice against the National Child-Labor Committee. The 
committee was formed, McKelway said, as a result of the move- 
ment in the South for reform, and it had led the North “to do 
some sweeping before its own door.” He gave the names of the 
men on the committee, as most of them were nationally promi- 
nent and many were leaders in the South. The child-labor prob- 
lem was presented as a national evil, and its solution in the South 
as a part of a national movement. The bad results of child labor 
in factories in England were pointed out as a warning to the 
South. The reforms which the committee demanded at this time 
were: a fourteen-year age limit for girls, the certification of age 
by the child’s teacher, and the requirement of ability to read and 
write for children under fourteen who were given employment.® 

Governor Charles B. Aycock had supported the child-labor 
measure in 1903; and again in 1905, in his last message to the 
legislature, he urged the adoption of the literacy requirement 
for children between twelve and fourteen. He was primarily in- 
terested in the educational movement in North Carolina, and he 
considered this as a step toward reducing the percentage of 
illiteracy. 

This amendment [he insisted] will operate as a great stimulus to par- 
ents who wish their children to work in the factories as early as the law 
permits to put them in school and teach them to read and write. It 


would be a mild form of compulsory education around the factory towns 
and could not work injury to anyone.® 


As soon as the House had elected a speaker, McKelway went 
to him and asked for a “square deal’ on the Committee on La- 
bor, to which the child-labor bill would be referred. The Senate 
had no such committee, and in the past child-labor bills had been 


83 The News and Observer (Raleigh, N. C.), Jan. 1, 1905. 

4 McKelway, A. J., Do Not Grind the Seed Corn (pamphlet). 
5 The News and Observer, Jan. 1, 1905. 

6 Ibid., Jan. 6, 1905. 
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referred to the Committee on Manufactures, which was com- 
posed of members from the cotton manufacturing counties, who 
were sometimes manufacturers themselves. This was prejudi- 
cial to the child-labor bills and usually resulted in an unfavor- 
able report.? 

In drawing up the bill presented in 1905, McKelway followed 
in general the principles laid down in the model child-labor bill 
recommended by the National Consumers’ League. It provided 
for a fourteen-year age limit for girls, and a sixteen-year limit 
for night work for both sexes. It compelled the reduction of 
hours for children under sixteen to sixty a week, and provided 
that school authorities should issue certificates showing the ages 
of children applying for employment. The Commissioner of 
Labor and Printing, or his deputy, was to be factory inspector.® 
McKelway persuaded J. J. Cunningham, the president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Association, to present his bill 
because he thought Cunningham’s prominence would lend pres- 
tige to the measure, but the very fact that the bill was intro- 
duced by request was prejudicial, as McKelway later realized. 

McKelway asked Edgar Gardner Murphy, who had secured 
his appointment as a secretary for the National Committee, to 
help him in this first campaign which the committee was spon- 
soring. Murphy was unable to come to Raleigh to speak because 
of his failing health, but he offered McKelway advice as to how 
he should meet the attacks of his opponents. 


They will, of course, make all the capital they can out of your connec- 
tion with the North. It is sufficient answer for you to be able to point 
out that you have always been in favor of child labor legislation and 
that therefore your connection with the North had been in no wise the 
cause of your present interest. It should also be pointed out that a Com- 
mittee in which Senator Tillman, Clark Howell, Hoke Smith, Judge 
Feagin, Judge Gaston and other Southern men are represented can 
hardly be called a Northern committee. Just in this connection lies one 
of the largest elements in your service to the country. The South- 
ern men who are in your position are educating the public opinion of 


7 An unpublished manuscript written by A. J. McKelway giving an account of his activi- 
ties, in McKelway Papers and Letters, in possession of Mrs. A. J. McKelway, Washington, 
D. C. (Hereafter referred to as McKelway’s Account.) 

8 Ibid.; The News and Observer, Jan. 13, 1905. 

9 Journal of the House of Representatives of North Carolina at Its Session, 1905, p. 61. 
(Hereafter cited as House Journal.) The News and Observer, Jan. 13, 1905; McKelway’s 
Account, McKelway Papers. 
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the South on a question that lies deeper than labor laws or school de- 
velopment. We are slowly securing a lodgement for the contention that 
a Southern man has a right to make a national alliance and to assim- 
ilate himself with great national forces. The road may be hard for a 
while but it leads toward the freedom of the Southern publicist to be a 
citizen of the whole country. The people of the West never think of 
denying to their leaders the right to be citizens of the United States of 
America. The South before many years will come to the same stand- 
point. 


Coming back to the immediate problem in North Carolina and 
the effort McKelway was making to secure codperation on the 
part of the mill men, Murphy wrote: 


I hope that all will be well at home and also that there will be some 
satisfactory outcome to your conference with Tomkins [sic]. It seems 
to me that Tomkins ought now to see his opportunity to lead in the 
right direction. If North Carolina takes this step it will be of great 
credit to her and of great use throughout the South. If any of the mill 
men show a disposition to cooperate with you I think it would be well 
to show hearty appreciation of their attitude and to make as much of 
it as possible. This will make your labor seem less like class legislation 
and will have a good effect generally.1° 


The hope which Murphy expressed of codperation with D. A. 
Tompkins was over-optimistic. Tompkins was one of the most 
influential mill men in the South. A South Carolinian by birth, 
the son of an Edgefield planter, he had, after the Civil War, 
taken a technical education in the North. He returned to Char- 
lotte an engineer, and rose rapidly to a position of influence as 
builder of cotton mills and joint owner of the Charlotte Observer. 
He was a practical worker and did much to bring about the in- 
dustrial prosperity of the Piedmont section. He believed that 
the economic salvation of the South lay in building mills, and he 
regarded the gathering of the rural whites into mill villages as 
a form of philanthropy. Like the other more powerful mill men 
he built schools and churches for his people and brought them 
under a paternalistic system. Tompkins maintained that the 
work for social betterment and the reform of evils in the fac- 
tory system were in the process of solution at the hands of the 
leaders of industry. He held the professional reformers in con- 


10 E. G. Murphy to McKelway, Jan. 23, 1905, in the Murphy Papers, in possession of Mrs. 
Maud King Murphy, New York, N. Y. 
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tempt, as people who sought the credit for achieving a reform, 
the real work of which had been done by others.!! To this class 
belonged those who were demanding child-labor legislation. 


The professional reformers comprise many well-meaning, tender- 
hearted women, most of whom are living on incomes and have little 
knowledge of practical life. Also of men and women who are thirsty for 
notariety [sic]. These hate a dull time, and wherever they go there is 
bound to be trouble. Then there is the grafter pure and simple, who 
can collect a bigger salary in the name of charity, provided his ac- 
counts are left unchecked, than he can get for doing anything else 
where the measure of his work is reckoned and where his accounts are 
checked.!2 


With such an attitude toward the reformers there was little 
hope for codperation between the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee and the manufacturers. McKelway was at first under the 
impression that the legislators were favorable to his measure, 
but the mill operators appeared in Raleigh before the date ar- 
rived for the committee hearing, to lobby against the bill. Mc- 
Kelway claimed that on the day before the hearing the speaker 
of the House added enough names to the Committee on Labor 
to insure an unfavorable report.12 At the hearing McKelway 
appeared as the only advocate of the bill, and a number of man- 
ufacturers spoke against it. McKelway’s argument showed 
Murphy’s influence. He tried to make clear his relation to the 
National Committee and to justify it before his hearers. He had 
been warned by his friends, he said, that to connect himself with 
a national organization would discredit him in North Carolina, 
but he nevertheless based his position on that fact. With less 
tact, perhaps, than Murphy would have used, but with straight- 
forward frankness, he stated his case. 


I went before that Legislative Committee a Southern man standing 
for the right to belong to a national organization in the South. I told 
them that forty years was long enough for people to wander in the wilder- 
ness, even for their sins; that the time had come when our people 
should throw themselves into this movement which should voice the 
spirit of every representative person in North Carolina.14# 


11 Winston, George T., A Builder of the New South, pp. 262 ff. 

12 Jbid., p. 265. Winston quotes this as an article by Tompkins but does not cite the 
source. 

18 McKelway’s Account, McKelway Papers. 

14 Minutes of the National Child Labor Committee, Feb. 15, 1905, MS. in the office of 
the National Child Labor Committee, New York. (Hereafter this is cited as Minutes, 
N. C. L. C.) 
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This appeal to a national spirit struck no responsive note in 
his hearers. Although the charge of New England interference 
was an old story in 1905, McKelway seems to have been taken 
by surprise when one of his opponents made the statement that 
the New England mill owners were backing the National Child 
Labor Committee as they had supported the labor organizations 
in previous years, and hinted that the committee was being 
financed by Northern mill corporations. McKelway cited the 
names of the Southern members of the committee, as he had 
been advised to do, but that had no effect. They were all, includ- 
ing Hoke Smith and McKelway himself, mistaken, said the mill 
men. Furthermore, the manufacturers felt that they had made 
a compromise in allowing the law of 1903 to be enacted, and 
that the legislature was under a moral obligation not to extend 
restrictions along this line any further, but to leave the regula- 
tion of labor to the manufacturers. They belonged to the best 
people of the State—the people who had solved the Negro prob- 
lem, and who could handle the labor problem as well.15 

In his rebuttal to these arguments McKelway failed to take up 
the point about New England mills financing the National Com- 
mittee. “This slander,” he later said, “was such a silly one that 
I did not think it necessary to reply to it.” This was a serious 
mistake, and a strange one for him to make if he was familiar 
with the arguments that had been directed against the reform- 
ers in the four years previous. Lacking denial, the story spread, 
until it was “industriously circulated in North Carolina, grow- 
ing to the statement that I was personally in the pay of the New 
England manufacturers.” 16 

The legislative committee reported the child-labor bill un- 
favorably and no further action was taken.17 Perhaps the most 
influential argument against the measure was that there had 
been a tacit agreement in 1903 to pass no further laws in 1905 
for regulating child labor.1® The measure had almost no sup- 
port. The Association of City School Superintendents had 
adopted resolutions endorsing it,19 and there had been some ap- 

15 Hearing before the Committee on Manufactures of the House of Representatives, in Re- 
a 4 pee = Bill, in Capitol Building, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 31, 1905. This MS. 

16 Minutes, N. C. L. C., May 12, = y speaing 

17 The News and Observer, Feb. 1, 


18 Ibid. 
19 Ibid., Jan. 29, 1905. 
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proval from the press, but it came too late to help build up a 
strong public opinion.?® There was no evidence of any backing 
whatever from either state or national labor organizations. This 
was perhaps best for the interest of the bill. Shortly after the 
campaign failed President Gompers of the American Federation 
assured McKelway that he was fully in sympathy with the move- 
ment, but that he realized that advocacy of a cause by organized 
labor in the South was frequently an embarrassment rather than 
a help, and he agreed to restrain labor support whenever the 
committee advised him that it would be harmful.?! 

So complete was the defeat of the bill that Josephus Daniels 
advised McKelway to give up his efforts for social legislation.?? 
Instead McKelway turned his attention to building up interest 
in further reform, which he undertook to do by calling attention 
to violations of the existing law?* and by the organization of a 
state child-labor committee.24 An undesirable personal element 
was introduced into the situation when a difficulty arose between 
McKelway and J. P. Caldwell, joint editor with D. A. Tompkins 
of the Charlotte Observer. The roots of the trouble went back 
several years and showed a bitterness of feeling which may in 
part explain the Observer’s attitude toward McKelway as a re- 
former.?5 Although the quarrel had no direct bearing on the 
child-labor question it served to align the Observer clearly 
against the policies of the National Child Labor Committee. 

The North Carolina manufacturers were not satisfied with 
existing labor conditions. Complaints of the scarcity of labor 
and the need for immigration into the State in part explain the 
reluctance of the mills to yield to the demands for restrictive 
legislation.2® In his annual report the North Carolina Commis- 
sioner of Labor declared that “in the main, the manufacturers 
have cheerfully cooperated with the state in carrying into effect 
the provisions of the measure regulating the child labor ques- 
tion,” and that “there is as little child labor in North Carolina as 
in the New England States, and some of those west of the Mis- 


20 McKelway’s Account, McKelway Papers. 

21 Minutes, N. C. L. C., March 238, 1905. 

22 McKelway’s Account, McKelway Papers. 

23 Minutes, N. C. L C., March 23, 1905. 

24 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1905. 

25 Josephus Daniels to McKelway, April 26, 1904; C. B. Ayeock to McKelway, June 27, 
1905, and July 1, 1905; J. P. Taylor to McKelway, Jan. 19, 1906: in McKelway Papers. 

26 Twentieth Annual Report, 1906, pp. 254-256; McKelway to C. P. Neill, Nov. 8, 1906: 
in McKelway Papers. 
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sissippi River.” The greater part of the mill men were opposed 
to the employment of small children in the mills, but “others, al- 
though the number is comparatively small, object to the pro- 
visions of the present law, or to any further legislation in this 
regard.” 27 

Statistics gathered by the Commissioner from about three 
hundred textile mills showed that eighty-four per cent of the 
mill officials claimed that they employed no children under 
twelve, three per cent admitted employing such children, and 
thirteen per cent failed to answer the question.?® One mill super- 
intendent expressed the opinion that the twelve-year limit was 
not enforced in five per cent of the mills.29 

Before the meeting of the legislature of 1907 the manufactur- 
ers, realizing that some action would probably be taken, began 
to consider what form of legislation would be least objectionable 
to them. They determined to propose a bill which would set the 
age limit for the employment of children at thirteen years “‘ex- 
cept when employed in apprenticeship capacity.” D. A. Tomp- 
kins worked out a scheme whereby children should be admitted 
as apprentices in cotton factories at the age of twelve years. 
Those twelve to thirteen years of age should work four months 
a year in a factory after six months in school. Children from 
thirteen to fourteen should work five months and go to school 
five months. From fourteen to fifteen they should work seven 
months and go to school three. From fifteen to sixteen they 
should work ten months and go to school two months. After 
that they might become full-time employees.?° 

On February 13, 1907, a new bill embodying a part of Tomp- 
kins’s plan was introduced in the House.*! It forbade the em- 
ployment in manufacturing establishments of children under 
twelve, and of children between twelve and thirteen except in 
apprenticeship capacity and after having attended school four 
months out of the preceding twelve. No child under sixteen 
should work more than sixty-six hours a week and no child un- 
der fourteen should work between eight p.m. and five a.m.32 

7 > goa eee Report, 1906, p. 2. 

29 Ibid., p. 257. 

30 Tompkins, D. A., Child Labor and Apprenticeship Training (pamphlet). 


31 House Journal, 1907, p. 341. 
32 Acts of the General Assembly of North Carolina, 1907, pp. 670-671. 
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McKelway believed at first that the apprenticeship clause would 
prove to be of little use to the manufacturers, because the North 
Carolina law required that the master to whom an apprentice 
was bound should educate, care for, and support him, and this 
was hardly practical in the case of, minor cotton mill operatives. 
But the interpretation put on the measure was that there was 
a difference in employing a child “as an apprentice” and “in ap- 
prenticeship capacity.” The law was generally interpreted as 
allowing the employment of any child twelve years old if he was 
learning the business.*3 

Since the measure was a manufacturers’ proposal it passed 
without difficulty.24 The National Committee had hoped to gain 
enough influence in the State to secure a law for a fourteen-year 
age limit for girls and a literacy test such as had been advo- 
cated in 1905; for a sixteen-year age limit for night work, and 
for factory inspection. McKelway had secured the organiza- 
tion of the North Carolina Child Labor Committee in the fall 
of 1906, with Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire of the Episcopal 
Church as chairman, Clarence Poe, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, as vice-chairman, and Professor C. L. Coon, a public 
school man, as secretary.25 This group attempted to secure 
the codperation of the manufacturers, but failed to bring them 
to an agreement. The members of the state committee were not 
entirely united in their ideas as to what legislation should be 
sought. Some of them were inclined to follow the leadership of 
the mill men rather than to assume it themselves. Mr. J. W. 
Bailey, then editor of the Biblical Recorder and president of the 
state Anti-Saloon League, was also a member of the state com- 
mittee. The American Cotton Manufacturer, a textile journal 
published in Charlotte, expressed much satisfaction over his 
declaration that if the National Child Labor Committee refused 
to treat with the mill men or antagonized them the state com- 
mittee would act independently. The state committee even- 
tually agreed to the manufacturers’ proposal®? and it became 
law, but it represented no substantial gain for reform. “Aside 


33 McKelway’s Account, McKelway Papers. 

34 House Journal, 1907, pp. 792-798; Journal of the Senate of the State of North Carolina 
at its Session, 1907, p. 930. (Hereafter this will be cited as Senate Journal.) 

35 Poe, C. H., “Report of the North Carolina Child Labor Committee,” Child Labor and 
Social Progress, p. 139. (A. N. C. L. C. publication, 1908.) 

36 American Cotton Manufacturer (Charlotte, N. C.), Feb.. 21, 1907. 

37 Minutes, N. C. L. C., May 12, 1909, Appendix I. 
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from the next to nothing in the proposed law, it has the same 
fatal defect as the old law — no pretense of a system of enforce- 
ment.” 38 

The National Child Labor Committee made a series of inves- 
tigations in the Carolinas dyring this period, by methods which 
sometimes aroused the hostility of the mill owners to an even 
greater extent than it already existed. Under McKelway’s di- 
rection a photographer was engaged to take pictures at a num- 
ber of mills in North and South Carolina.®® If permission to 
take a picture was refused or given reluctantly the investigators 
felt that the mill owners had something to conceal, and were all 
the more anxious to find out something about the mill. The ma- 
terial collected was given publicity through pamphlets*® and 
magazine articles. The friends of the manufacturers, even those 
who were very much interested in social reform, considered 
these methods as unfair. “Most of our people had little patience 
with McKelway’s methods, even when they were in sympathy 
with his purpose,” wrote one of these men years later. “In fact 
he lined up with a crowd that was notably unfair. They would 
take pictures and publish them as representative, when they 
were unusual and exceptional.4! One of the members of the 
National Committee, looking back from a perspective of nearly 
twenty-five years, said: “Unfortunately, in the controversies 
that later arose, the mill men exploited the best mills as typical 
of conditions while the representatives of the National Commit- 
tee persisted in exploiting the worst mills as typical of child 
labor conditions.”*2 Tompkins was president of two mills at 
High Shoals and Atherton where the committee’s agent was for- 
bidden to take pictures. McKelway published this fact in a 
pamphlet, whereupon the editor of the American Textile Manu- 
facturer of Charlotte declared that his statement was mislead- 
ing, since it implied that Tompkins had personally forbidden the 
photographer to enter the mills, whereas he did not know of the 
incident until the appearance of the pamphlet.** The photog- 


38 The News and Observer, Feb. 19, 1907. 

39 Hine, L. W., “Report of Photographic Investigation of Child Labor Conditions in North 
and South Carolina,” MS. in N. C. L. C. office. 

40 McKelway, A. J., Child Labor in the Carolinas, N. C. L. C. Pamphlet No. 92. 

41 J. A. Baldwin to the author, June 13, 1930. 

42 Neal L. Anderson to the author, Feb. 14, 1930. 

43 American Textile Manuyacturer (Charlotte, N. C.), Feb. 11, 1909. 
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rapher claimed that he saw dozens of children between the ages 
of nine and thirteen going to and from the mills at the noon 
hour. McKelway and the agents working under his direction 
claimed that the law was not observed, while the report of the 
Commissioner of Labor for 1908 shows that only four per cent 
of the manufacturers reported any children employed.*> It was 
at about this time that the United States Bureau of Labor was 
conducting an investigation of woman and child labor. Its 
agents also reported that the law was violated in all the South- 
ern states and that in the Carolinas there was frequent evasion 
by allowing children who were not employed to work as help- 
ers.46 


In 1909 the state committee again agreed to work for certain 
improvements in the law. The principal changes desired were 
factory inspection, an age limit of sixteen for night work, and a 
sixty-hour week. The organization decided to support any mem- 
ber of the legislature who would propose a bill with these pro- 
visions. J. W. Hinsdale, Jr., of Raleigh, introduced a measure, 
characterized as “drastic” by the American Textile Manufac- 
turer, which went one step further than the state committee had 
proposed in raising the age limit for all child workers to four- 
teen.47 Meanwhile the Manufacturers’ Association met in Char- 
lotte and proposed another bill which made no changes in the 
existing law, but provided that as a substitute for inspection the 
superintendent of every manufacturing corporation should take 
an oath every six months before the Commissioner of Labor that 
the law had not been violated in his establishment during that 
period. Since the manufacturers had only to accept the state- 
ment of the parent as to the child’s age and no documentary 
proof was required, the reformers regarded this provision as 
nothing more than putting a premium on perjury.*® 

When Governor Kitchin, a representative of the manufactur- 
ing class, was inaugurated, he failed to take a stand for child- 
labor legislation as had his predecessors. He regarded child labor 


44 McKelway, A. J., Child Labor in the Carolinas, N. C. L. C. Pamphlet No. 92. 

45 Twenty-second Annual Report, 1908, p. 168. 

46 United States Bureau of Labor, Report on Conditions of Woman and Child Wage-Earn- 
ers in the United States, I, 187-197. 

47 House Journal, 1909, p. 61; American Textile Manufacturer, Feb. 11, 1909. 


48 Minutes, N. C. L. C., May 12, 1909, Appendix I; The Charlotte Observer, Feb. 4, 1909; 
American Textile Manufacturer, Feb. 11, 1909. 
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as a necessary evil which would have to be endured until there 
were enough orphanages and homes for the aged and infirm to 
care for the people who were supported by the work of children. 
“Neither the counties nor the denominations are ready to shoul- 
der the expense, however good in theory, of maintaining all those 
whom children now help to support and such children themselves 
as now work.” Factory work was preferred by this class of 
people to farm work.*® 


R. M. Miller, President of the Manufacturers’ Association, was 
bitter in his denunciation of the reformers’ bill, which he char- 
acterized as a measure sponsored by the “paid hirelings” of New 
England. McKelway answered him in the press, saying that no 
amount of money could hire him to advocate the cause for which 
Miller stood, which was “nothing less than child-murder,” and 
added that “there are men who can never imagine that people 
can be disinterested even where the welfare of children is con- 
cerned.”’5° 

When the measure was considered by the House Committee, 
J. W. Bailey, who had been put in charge of the interests of the 
state committee, agreed to accept a compromise with the manu- 
facturers, and opposed the Hinsdale Bill.54 The House Com- 
mittee then recommended the manufacturers’ proposals as a sub- 
stitute in place of the Hinsdale Bill.52 This did not meet with 
the approval of some of the other members of the state com- 
mittee, and Clarence Poe telegraphed McKelway, who was in 
Washington, to come to Raleigh. McKelway was unable to do so, 
but he wrote to Hinsdale and the state committee urging them to 
offer to the manufacturers’ bill amendments for a sixty-hour 
week and factory inspection.53 The News and Observer also urged 
these changes. The manufacturers had proposed inspection by the 
sheriffs of the counties when their first suggestion was discoun- 
tenanced, but The News and Observer declared that there could 
be no satisfactory inspection except under the Commissioner of 
Labor. It also advocated a sixty-hour week and no night work 
for women and children.54 A compromise providing for a fif- 

49 The News and Observer, Jan. 13, 1909. 

50 Ibid., Feb. 3, 1909. 

51 Minutes, N. C. L. C., May 12, 1909, Appendix I. 
52 House Journal, 1909, p. 251. 


53 Minutes, N. C. L. C., May 12, 1909, Appendix I. 
54 The News and Observer, Feb. 7, 1909. 
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teen-year age limit for girls, a sixty-three-hour week, and a fac- 
tory inspector, was finally reached, and the bill then passed the 
House and was sent to the Senate.55 
Meanwhile the Association of Hard Yarn Spinners met in 
Charlotte and voted against a change in the law. The friends 
of the bill regarded this as a breach of faith, inasmuch as the 
members of this group were also members of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association which had assented to the terms of the bill.5® 
This action caused a shift in the support of the measure and it 
failed to pass by a vote of sixteen to twenty-three.57 
When the legislature met again in 1911 The Charlotte Ob- 
server issued a warning that the time was inopportune for fur- 
ther reform, because the market for cotton goods was demoral- 
ized and the prices of raw material and wages were high, while 
labor was scarce. The paper still maintained its hostility to 
“the highly emotional reformers” who “make a trade of reform- 
ing things that are already in process of accomplishment.” The 
legislature might, however, enact a sixty-hour law and a four- 
teen-year age limit for night work, and compulsory school at- 
tendance for children in mill villages.5® 
The state committee presented a bill which proposed a four- 
teen-year age limit. Coon of the state committee, and John Porter 
Hollis, an agent of the National Child Labor Committee working 
in South Carolina, advocated the measure at its hearing before 
the legislative committee.5® The News and Observer also gave 
its editorial support. “The milling business is not prosperous 
now, but that is no sufficient argument to let North Carolina be 
the exception to a humane child-labor law that would protect the 
future hope of the State and its larger and better milling inter- 
ests.”69 In the legislature child labor provided the occasion for 
much oratory. E. R. Pace, the only trade unionist in the North 
Carolina Assembly,*! presented figures to show the number of 
children employed in the State. He claimed that there were two 
55 House Journal, 1909, pp. 290-291, 401, 420; Minutes, N. C. L. C., May 12, 1909, Appen- 
dix I; The News and Observer, Feb. 10, 1909. 
56 Minutes, N. C. L. C., May 12, 1909, Appendix I. 
57 Senate Journal, 1909, pp. 560-561, 608-609; The News and Observer, March 7, 1909. 
58 The Charlotte Observer, Jan. 7, 1911. 
59 The News and Observer, Feb. 5, 1911, and Feb. 9, 1911. 
60 Jbid., Feb. 14, 1911; see also issues of Feb. 24, 1911, and March 2, 1911. 


61 American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, April 15, 1911, in American Feder- 
ation of Labor Library. 
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hundred and two under twelve, three hundred and thirty-seven 
twelve years old, and a total of two thousand three hundred and 
forty-seven between the ages of seven and fifteen.*2 Julian S. 
Carr, of Durham, who claimed that he controlled more labor 
than any other employer in the State, began his address with 
Biblical allusions and ended with the “Man with the Hoe.” He 
said that his son was the manager of his mills and as such was 
a member of the North Carolina Manufacturers’ Association. 
When that organization met in Raleigh the son went before it 
and advocated a sixty-hour week, a thirteen-year age limit, and 
the prohibition of employment of women or of boys under six- 
teen at night. This proposal was voted down, so he held himself 
in honor bound to act in accordance with the will of the conven- 
tion. While the father felt he must agree with the son, and vote 
accordingly in the legislature, he urged the other members to 
vote for the reform bill.** Although the child-labor bill failed, 
a law limiting the hours of all employees to sixty a week was 
passed. ®4 

After the failure of reform in 1911, McKelway, who was now 
working almost entirely in Washington in behalf of the proposed 
Federal Children’s Bureau, advised the National Child Labor 
Committee to appoint an agent to devote his whole time to North 
Carolina in order to create public opinion in favor of reform.®5 
The National Committee then secured a grant of twenty-five 
hundred dollars from the Russell Sage Foundation and employed 
Wiley H. Swift, a North Carolinian, to work in the State during 
1912.66 Swift, through letters, personal interviews with man- 
ufacturers and legislators, and public addresses, attempted to 
create an atmosphere favorable to reform.*? The same photog- 
‘rapher employed formerly by McKelway investigated several 
mills and reported that conditions were little better than at the 
time of the last investigation, and that the idea was prevalent 
among the workers that twelve years was the age limit. He did 
not, however, report many children working at night.®§ 


62 The News and Observer, March 4, 1911; also Feb. 25, 1911. 
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Swift appeared before the Manufacturers’ Association and 
urged a compromise agreement before the meeting of the legis- 
lature in 1913, but the manufacturers adopted resolutions de- 
claring that the existing child-labor law was just to both own- 
ers and operatives, and should not be changed. Instead they rec- 
ommended a compulsory education law.*® The Charlotte Ob- 
server said that the mill men were divided into two classes, those 
who wished to raise the age limit for night work to sixteen and 
those who opposed it. The manufacturers were uneasy over the 
prospect of coming federal child-labor legislation, since the chil- 
dren’s bureau bill had been passed, and they were reluctant to 
yield to more state legislation.7° They were no more inclined 
to friendliness toward the state child labor committee than for- 
merly, and The Observer declared that the agitators so har- 
assed the mill owners in regard to reforms that it became dif- 
ficult to carry on the welfare work already planned by the man- 
ufacturing companies. The mills were reluctant to yield to the 
state inspection which the National Committee continually 
urged, and justified themselves by pointing to their good works 
in building churches and schools with the insinuation that in this 


respect they had spent their money more wisely than had the 
National Committee.71 


The manufacturers were not united in their views on labor 
legislation. The editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin re- 
gretted that whereas in former years the manufacturers had 
been so strongly united that the State was one of the last to adopt 
a thirteen-year age limit and the very last to enact a sixty-hour 
law for textile mills, they were now divided among themselves. 
Some wished to raise the age limit for night work to sixteen 
while others opposed this action.72 Wiley H. Swift found that 
the mill owners fell into three classes. There were those who recog- 
nized that reforms must come and who would enter into agree- 
ments about them; those who wanted to be considered as bene- 
factors and were afraid of hostile public opinion; and those who 
wanted to be left entirely alone and who fought all legal regula- 


69 The Charlotte Observer, Jan. 1, 1913. 
70 Ibid., Jan. 2, 1913. 

71 Ibid., Jan. 6, 1913. 
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tion.78 To this laissez faire group belonged John F. Schenck, 
the head of the legislative committee of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and while his views were not representative of all the 
members they probably stood for a fairly large proportion of 
them. He laid particular emphasis on the assertion that the ad- 
vocates of reform were “professional and salaried agitators,” 
quite frequently from outside the State. He asserted his prin- 
ciples emphatically in a pamphlet published in 1913: 


IN EVERY FREE COUNTRY, EVERY PERSON ENGAGED 
IN A USEFUL AND PRIVATE BUSINESS SHOULD BE AL- 
LOWED, IN THE CONDUCT OF THAT BUSINESS, THE 
BROADEST LIBERTY CONSISTENT WITH THE PUBLIC 
GOOD. 


His definition of useful business was “that kind which is doing 
more good than harm.” Second, 


legislative meddling, applicable to a whole class, CANNOT BE JUS- 
TIFIED UPON THE STRENGTH OF A FEW ISOLATED 
CASES OF WRONG. 


“Artificial coercion” to prevent parents from hiring out chil- 
dren was “a cruel indignity” to an “honorable industrial” class. 
Finally, 


LABOR LEGISLATION IS CLASS LEGISLATION, AND IF 
PERSISTED IN WILL ULTIMATELY RESULT IN HATRED 
BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE.7¢ 


The reform movement attracted considerable attention 
throughout the State in 1913. The Asheville Citizen, represent- 
ing a section outside the manufacturing area, and The News and 
Observer were strong in support of reform.75 The ministers’ 
union of Winston-Salem adopted resolutions favoring a high 
child-labor standard.7® The state committee also had the back- 
ing of many women’s organizations, the Farmers’ Union, the 
Junior Order of American Mechanics, and the State Conference 
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for Social Service.77 The bill which was introduced by R. R. 
Williams of Buncombe County7® retained the thirteen-year age 
limit and the apprenticeship provision for children between 
twelve and thirteen, provided that no person under sixteen and 
no woman should work in a factory or mill between seven p. m. 
and six a. m., required the use of a system of employment cer- 
tificates issued by school authorities, and if possible based on 
documentary proof of age, and called for a board of child labor 
commissioners and an inspector with real power.79 Some of 
the manufacturers objected strongly to the provision for in- 
spection, saying that they regarded it as a reflection on their 
honesty.8° Others had attained a broader view. Julian S. Carr, 
Junior, who had on an earlier occasion found himself divided be- 
tween his personal beliefs and a feeling of loyalty to the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, appeared before the legislative commit- 
tee in behalf of the proposed reform. He declared that inspec- 
tion would be an advantage both to the women and children and 
to the mill corporations. He disagreed with the “unfortunate 
and unwise and intemperate statements” of Schenck’s circular, 
because Schenck had based his arguments on the assumption 
that the effort to end night work was the result of outside influ- 
ences. Carr championed the state committee, giving the names 
of its members in proof that the charges of discreditable mo- 
tives imputed to it were not true.8!1 The News and Observer de- 
fended the North Carolina Child Labor Committee in its rela- 
tion to the National Child Labor Committee. Since the National 
Committee had seven hundred and seventy-one contributing 
members in the South, said the editor, North Carolina had a 
right to call on it for aid in a local contest, just as did any other 
state.82 

The House Committee on Manufactures and Labor reported 
a substitute for the original bill.8* It was the subject of a long 
debate, and passed only after some of the amendments desired 
by the most reactionary manufacturers were adopted. The pro- 
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vision for a state inspector was eliminated and the duty of en- 
forcing the law was placed on the county school superintendents. 
The hour after which night work was prohibited for women and 
boys was made nine instead of seven.§4 The manufacturers 
were disappointed that the provision for prohibiting night work 
had been allowed to stand. They claimed that it would mean 
that the mills running at night would have to cease to do so, 
since a large proportion of operatives would be forbidden that 
employment. This would reduce the output of the mills, many 
of which had not sufficient capital to increase the size of their 
plant or the amount of machinery, and would leave the women 
and children thrown out of employment without means of sup- 
port.85 For this condition the agitators from outside the State 
were held responsible. They had conducted a one-sided cam- 
paign throughout the preceding year, while the mill men had 
done nothing. The legislators were charged with holding the 
mill interests in contempt. Unlike David Clark, the editor of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, who always assumed that the 
wishes of the mill association would be followed by the state leg- 
islature, The Observer lamented that the “outspoken opposition 
equally of managers and employees hardly weighs with them at 
all,’’86 

In spite of the appeals from The Observer the Senate passed 
the child-labor bill.87 The law was substantially the same as the 
amended bill sent up from the lower house. It required certifi- 
cates only for children under thirteen who worked as appren- 
tices, to prove that they were at least twelve and had attended 
school four months during the preceding year.8® A law was 
passed requiring children between the ages of eight and twelve 
to attend school four months a year. This law applied to the 
whole state, but children were exempt from its provisions if 
they had to work for their own or their parents’ support.®® 

In spite of its efforts the National Committee did not accom- 
plish much more than the majority of manufacturers were will- 
ing to allow — certainly no more than the more progressive ones 
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admitted was desirable. The very nature of the committee and 
its work, as it appeared to the manufacturers, set up a barrier 
against the standards it advocated. The Commissioner of Labor 
of North Carolina summed up the situation when he wrote his 
report for 1914: 


I am constrained to believe that so long as the lack of confidence be- 
tween the advocates of restrictive and corrective measures and the man- 
ufacturers continues to exist, there is small hope for either side of the 
controversy bringing in a satisfactory bill. As it appears to this De- 
partment, it is too much a game of hare and hounds, and the time has 
come for some member of the General Assembly, who is an independent 
thinker, and one who has the courage of his convictions, to draft a bill 
that will take care of the situation.9° 


Between 1913 and 1915 the National Committee continued to 
make investigations of the North Carolina mills. It still found 
the owners antagonistic and the agents believed that children 
were employed in violation of the law, although the amount of 
night work had decreased.®1 The figures of the reports of the 
Department of Labor for 1914 showed that two hundred and 
ninety-six cotton mills in North Carolina reported a total of al- 


most fifty-five thousand operatives, almost eight thousand of 
whom were children.®? 


Swift again worked to promote popular demand for reform 
before the new legislature convened. He sent a questionnaire 
to three hundred and forty-nine physicians of the State, asking 
their opinion as to the age at which children could be employed 
with proper regard as to their physical well being. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight responded, of whom two-thirds advocated a 
fourteen-year age limit, while a still larger number expressed the 
opinion that children under sixteen should be limited to working 
eight hours a day.®? Evidence of a more widespread interest 
in the problem of child-labor reform was indicated by a state- 
ment issued by the University of North Carolina Bureau of Ex- 
tension, in which the principal arguments in favor of such leg- 
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islation and the more reasonable ones against it were stated.94 
The feeling against the National Committee had been kept alive 
and active by David Clark in the editorial columns of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. Feeling among the manufacturers was espe- 
cially keen at the time the 1915 legislature was convened, be- 
cause the national Congress was then engaged in the discussion 
of a proposed federal child-labor law. 

Governor Locke Craig, in his message to the legislature, 
strongly advocated child-labor reform, the enforcement of com- 
pulsory school attendance, and prohibiting women and children 
from working at night.°5 A bill was introduced in the Senate 
at the beginning of the session, coming again from a member 
from Buncombe County.°* It was an “answer to the demand 
for a child-labor bill with teeth,” said The News and Observer. 
“The teeth, to be specific, are the Commissioner of Labor and 
Printing and two factory inspectors.” It also proposed a four- 
teen-year age limit and a system of employment certificates.®? 
Although not coming entirely up to their standard the bill was 
approved by the National Committee.?§ 

The manufacturers, not to be forced into more concessions 
than they could avoid, put an exhibit of welfare work in the mills 
on display at the Olivia Raney Library in Raleigh.®® While the 
mill men did not make an outward show of opposition to the new 
bill their influence against it was felt. The Observer prophe- 
sied that the agitation for reform would fall through in the 
1915 legislature for several reasons. 


One is the accepted fact that the mill men, on account of the situa- 
tion growing out of war conditions, have had more than their share 
of troubles to carry. . . . Another is that there is no demand for 
a change in existing laws from either the people employed in the mills, 
or from the owners of the mills.1°° 


The News and Observer kept up a steady stream of editorials 
and articles favoring the proposed legislation during all the time 
the bill was under consideration.!°! Swift, McKelway, and Dr. 
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W. L. Poteat, president of Wake Forest College, spoke in behalf 
of the bill at the committee hearing,!°? but it was not given a 
favorable report and the Senate tabled it.1°% The Governor 
tried to save the situation by appealing to the manufacturers to 
frame an inspection law to which they could agree,!°* but noth- 
ing came of this effort. The child-labor bill was dead for an- 
other session and The Observer rejoiced in its defeat. The mill 
men, said its editor, would probably now propose a system of 
their own which would prove satisfactory, but they would not do 
so under compulsion.1°5 

The enactment of the first federal child-labor law changed the 
situation of the states somewhat in regard to legislation. If the 
state laws were made to conform to the standards of the na- 
tional law and proper machinery was provided for enforcement, 
then the new national act would call for a minimum of interfer- 
ence in state affairs. The National Committee and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, realizing that enforcement of the law would be 
easier if the state requirements for the proof of age were uni- 
form, recommended the embodiment of the rules of the federal 
enforcement agencies in state legislation.1°* The North Caro- 
lina Commissioner of Labor recommended that the State amend 
its law to conform to national standards, and thus relieve a situ- 
ation which was responsible for a great part of the child labor 
in the State by stopping parents “from shopping among mills 
for jobs which will employ the greatest number of these chil- 
dren.” 107 

The North Carolina manufacturers were not yet ready to 
yield to state inspection, even under the threat of the impending 
federal law which was to go into effect in September, 1917. 
Charlotte was the center of opposition to federal legislation and 
the first national child-labor act was no sooner passed than some 
of the mill men determined to carry a test case through the courts. 
Feeling that there was a fair chance that the law might be de- 
clared unconstitutional, the mill operators were unwilling to bind 
themselves by a state law for inspection which would stand even 
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though the national law became void.!°8 An increased interest 
in social problems in the State led to the creation of a Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare,1°® but the child-labor bills were 
not so fortunate. : 

A measure to regulate the employment of children as delivery 
agents by telegraph and telephone companies and a bill to regu- 
late the hours of employment of women and minors in mercantile 
establishments both failed.11° 

In spite of the refusal of the legislature to pass laws corre- 
sponding to the standards of the federal acts, the opinions of 
many people were undergoing a decided change and it was be- 
coming obvious that the State could not much longer cling to the 
old standards regarding child labor which its neighbors were dis- 
carding for more progressive forms of regulation. The State 
Conference for Social Service, which had for the few years of 
its existence been recommending social legislation, asked the co- 
operation of the National Child Labor Committee in making a 
study of the conditions in the State which affected the exploita- 
tion of children.!11_ This study was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Wiley H. Swift.!12 Inspectors for the federal Department 
of Labor reported that in North Carolina the standards were 
lower and the opposition to the federal law more general than 
in the neighboring states. No inspections were attempted in the 
Western District of the State because of an injunction against 
the enforcement of the law there pending the hearing of the test 
case before the Supreme Court. In the eastern section some 
children were found employed contrary to the law, though there 
were fewer in the cotton mills than in the hosiery mills.113 

The manufacturers also revised their opinions on the desira- 
bility of state legislation. After having succeeded in nullifying 
the first federal child-labor law the North Carolina Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in 1918 adopted resolutions asking the legisla- 
ture to enact a law forbidding employment under fourteen years 
of age.114 The mill men were still divided as to the proper 
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machinery for inspection and enforcement. The Commissioner 
of Labor, M. L. Shipman, advocated the formation of a new com- 
mission composed of the State Superintendent of Education, the 
Secretary of the Board of Health, and the Commissioner of La- 
bor, which should serve without pay, and an appropriation of 
six thousand dollars for inspection under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Labor.!15 But some of the manufacturers dis- 
trusted Shipman because he was “too much under influences of 
the National Child Labor Committee for the promotion of com- 
munity textile welfare.”’11¢ 

The selection of an authority to enforce the law was therefore 
the principal point of debate. There were two bills introduced. 
One provided for inspection under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor.!!7 The other proposed a child-labor commis- 
sion composed of the Governor, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Board of Health and the Commissioner of Public Welfare, but 
omitting the Commissioner of Labor.!18 The latter measure 


was passed after considerable difficulty in agreeing on the exact 
terms.119 


The new act was approved by The Charlotte Observer chiefly 
because it would give future legislatures “immunity from the 
nagging influences of the New England organization.”12° It 
combined compulsory school attendance with child-labor regu- 
lation, an arrangement which many manufacturers had advo- 
cated for several years, and which Governor Tnomas W. Bickett 
had recommended in his message to the Assembly.!2! Parents 
or guardians were required to send children between the ages 
of eight and fourteen to school for the entire term, except under 
certain conditions of distance, poverty and mental or physical 
deficiency. The employment of children under fourteen was 
forbidden in any mill, factory, cannery, workshop, manufactur- 
ing establishment, laundry, bakery, mercantile establishment, 
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office, hotel, restaurant, barber shop, bootblack stand, messenger 
or delivery service, public stable, garage, place of amusement, 
brick yard, or lumber yard. Children under sixteen should not 
be employed between nine p. m. and six a. m., nor should they 
work in mines or quarries. The Child Welfare Commission, whose 
duty it was to enforce the child-labor laws, should appoint agents 
to inspect places where employment was forbidden to children. 
A certificate in the hands of the employer showing that the child 
was of legal age should be prima-facie evidence that the em- 
ployer was acting in good faith regarding the law.!2? 

The Commission chose E. F. Carter as its executive secretary 
and the work was organized at once. The Commission was al- 
lowed to use its discretion in making certain exceptions to the 
law. It formulated rules permitting boys between twelve and 
fourteen to be employed in certain occupations on Saturdays, 
outside of school hours, and when school was not in session. The 
law was interpreted as not affecting agriculture and domestic 
service or the employment of children in places owned and op- 
erated by their parents except during the prohibited hours. The 
Commission adopted a system of certification for the ages of 
all children employed. Documentary proof of age was ordina- 
rily required, but if it was impossible to obtain it a physician’s 
certificate as to the physical age of the child might be accepted. 
In 1920 the officers made almost four thousand inspections and 
found seven hundred and thirty-eight violations of the law, most 
of which were in mercantile establishments and messenger and 
delivery services.12% The mill men were committed to the sup- 
port of the Commission since the law of 1916 had been passed 
with their approval, but they had yielded none of their hostility 
to federal legislation and inspection.!?4 

Conditions in the State had shown marked improvement in the 
few years since the first federal law had been passed, although 
the requirements of the State for night work and hours were still 
low in comparison with those of the iarge majority of other 
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states.125 The law was being well observed insofar as the mill 
men were concerned. In 1922, after a visit to over a hundred 
factories, a majority of which were cotton mills, an agent of the 
National Committee wrote that the factory men were trying to 
keep the regulations, for “the federal law had put ‘the fear of 
God’ in the hearts of many of the mill men.’’126 The textile in- 
dustry still employed more children between fourteen and six- 
teen than all other occupations except agriculture and domestic 
service, but the violations of the law were few.!27 


Yet the laws were far from perfect and the reformers contin- 
ued to urge the adoption of standards that would keep children 
in school until sixteen or at least until they had completed the 
seventh grade and found employment.!28 The general senti- 
ment of the State was strongly against the proposed federal 
child-labor amendment, but the same special session of the legis- 
lature which overwhelmingly rejected it passed a law which re- 
moved the exceptions clause allowing boys under fourteen to work 
in textile mills, canneries, and workshops during vacations.129 
Provisions to prevent the employment of children under sixteen 
who were physically unfit, or in occupations dangerous or in- 
jurious to health or morals were also adopted.'3° In 1927 a new 
law prohibited the employment of children under sixteen for 
more than eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week unless 
they had completed the fourth grade in school.!3! This provi- 
sion was so weak as to be of practically no value. 


In 1931 the duties of the Child Welfare Commission were 
transferred to the Department of Labor. At the same time the 
law was revised so as to set a fourteen-year age limit for both 
boys and girls for factory and mercantile occupations and a six- 
teen-year limit for girls in street trades. Newspaper delivery 
and similar occupations for boys were carefully restricted and 
the hours during which children might work were defined. All 
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children under sixteen were restricted to eight hours a day, 
forty-eight hours a week, and a six days a week, except boys over 
fourteen who were the “sole support” of themselves or of wid- 
owed mothers. A well defined system of certification was also 
provided.132 

The Biennial Report of the Department of Labor for 1932-4 
shows that the majority of children employed in that period were 
in the textile industry, but it also shows a decided decrease in 
the employment of children in that industry since 1926-27.133 
A recent statement issued by the Department of Labor shows 
that in the period from May 28, 1935, to September 1, 1935, 
following the banning of the NRA restrictions, only sixty-two 
employment certificates were issued and of these only forty- 
eight were for textile mill work. The total number of certifi- 
cates for all children in all occupations in the State for 1935 was 
two hundred and eighty-eight, of which number only sixty-two 
were for employment in manufacturing, while the other two hun- 
dred and twenty-six were for the service trades. Thus at last 
the cotton manufacturers have ceased to be important as em- 
ployers of child labor in North Carolina. 


1382 Child Labor Rules and Regulations of the Department of Labor, 1936 (leaflet). 
133 Biennial Report of the Department of Labor, 1932-34, pp. 13-14. 





GOLD MINING: A FORGOTTEN INDUSTRY 
OF ANTE-BELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 


By Frercuer Mervin Green 


[ Concluded] 


Foreign influences played a major réle in developing the 
North Carolina gold mines, although “enterprising strangers” 
were not always trusted nor did they always receive a warm 
welcome.®? As already noted, many foreign laborers worked in 
the mines; many mines were owned by foreigners; native own- 
ers often employed foreign engineers and mineralogists as su- 
perintendents; some owners went to Germany to study foreign 
mining methods; and many of the new machines were of for- 
eign make. Humphrey Bissell, a leading miner, studied at Frie- 
burg and Swansea and brought back a German engineer for his 
mine. Gugnot, a Frenchman, introduced the first stamp mill 
in the State. Douvergene, another Frenchman, was employed 
by the North Carolina Company as a consultant chemist. God- 
frey T. Vigne made use of the services of “Mr. Damm, a Swed- 
ish gentleman.” The English Gold Mining Company employed 
Vincent Rivifinoli, an Italian experienced in South American 
mines, as superintendent, but he proved unsuccessful in man- 
aging Southern whites and Negroes and was “forcibly dispos- 
sessed” of his job.98 John H. Wheeler, superintendent of the 
Charlotte mint, reported in 1840 that “many of the mines, in 
their most productive state, belonged to foreigners or 
were leased by them; the agents or managers were also foreign- 
ers; and the capital, also, was from abroad. The agents often 
made prompt returns by remitting the bullion direct to Europe. 
This was the case with Chevalier Rivifinoli.”®+ 

The dislike of foreigners and the export of gold led to efforts 
to exclude foreigners from the mines. Higher taxes on foreign 
investments were levied, and the native laborers refused to work 
for foreign owners and superintendents. Riots and pitched bat- 
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tles sometimes took place between native and foreign laborers 
and complicated the problem of order.®5 To escape such dis- 
turbances, and with the hope of larger profits in the Cherokee 
country in Georgia, some of the North Carolina miners sent a 
petition to President Jackson asking permission to work the 
Georgia mines. The President replied that Georgia had sov- 
ereign power within the State and also possessed the “domain 
in fee.” Since the mines and minerals belonged to the State, 
not the federal government, the President refused to intervene 
in favor of the North Carolinians.®® 


The fact that Georgia claimed and exercised control over the 
mines in that State suggested the same practice to North Caro- 
linians. Some proposed the formation of a “North Carolina 
Gold Company” to buy and work the mines as a State enter- 
prise, but with private subscription to the stock.®7 Others pro- 
posed that foreign investors be kept from the State. That this 
might be more efficiently accomplished they suggested that the 
mines and water courses be seized under the right of eminent 
domain. Colonel Joseph Graham added to this proposition the 
idea of a State mining engineer and a director of mines, and also 
proposed that the government provide instruction in mining 
engineering and mineralogy so that it would have skilled native 
miners.?8 The legislature appointed a committee to investigate 
and report how North Carolina might best combine “private 
and public interest” in the mines, and whether the State should 
lend its aid to corporate associations engaged in mining. The 
committee reported that private individuals could not develop 
the mines because of the expense of mills, machinery, houses, 
for workmen, and salaries for skilled engineers and mechanics, 
and because of the hazardous character of mining operations. 
It recommended, therefore, the incorporated companies.®® The 
director of the United States Mint further recommended that 
North Carolina encourage the mining industry by granting spe- 
cial privileges to banks which bought and assayed the gold.1°° 
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But beyond the incorporation of mining companies the State did 
not go. 

Either the encouragement given by their government or the 
richness of the placer mines caused the industrious North Caro- 
linians and others to develop the mines, greatly to the financial 
and economic advantage of the citizens and the State. A legisla- 
tive committee reported that while the mining business was in 
its infancy, the people were indebted to it for “the restoration of 
the greatly depreciated currency of the country to a sound and 
safe circulating medium. The bills of the Bank of North Caro- 
lina, at a discount, but three years since of more than eight per 
cent, are now at par.”!91 <A report to Congress stated that a 
great change was “perceptibly taking place in the monied con- 
cerns of the people. The upper part of North Carolina has very 
severely felt the pressure so generally complained of throughout 
the South. These difficulties are rapidly disappearing from the 
gold districts. The gold that is found and put into circulation, 
and the sums that are expended in making experiments, erect- 
ing machinery, procuring labor and provisions, are producing 
important changes, and greatly improving the condition of the 
country.’’192 

The gold mined in the State was used extensively in local 
trade. “The dust became a considerable medium of circulation, 
and miners were accustomed to carry about with them quills 
filled with gold, and a pair of small hand scales on which they 
weighed out gold at regular rates; for instance, three and one- 
half grains of gold was the customary equivalent of a pint of 
whiskey.”!93 Local merchants exchanged merchandise, min- 
ers’ tools, and supplies for the gold; farmers sold meat, corn, and 
foodstuffs to the miners and took gold dust and nuggets in ex- 
change; drovers from Tennessee and Kentucky received pay for 
their live stock in gold which they carried with them into those 
states;194 and the goods which local merchants bought on the 
Eastern markets were often paid for in gold.1°5 Many of the 
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banks sent agents into the region to purchase gold. Colonel J. 
T. Avery, agent of the Bank of the State located at Morganton, 
bought much of the gold mined in Burke and Rutherford coun- 
ties prior to 1832, which he estimated to be worth $6,000,000. 
The miners, however, said it was nearer $12,000,000. The price 
paid by the banks was 90 to 97 cents per pennyweight.1°® 


Large quantities of the gold were used by jewelers and arti- 
sans. A Macon, Georgia, jeweler purchased his gold from North 
Carolina rather than from Georgia in order to obtain a finer 
color and grade. The amount of gold used in the arts of 1832 
was estimated at $600,000; and the director of the mint said in 
1833 that fully one-fifth of the gold produced in North Carolina 
was diverted to the arts.1°7 Again much of the gold was ex- 
ported, as bullion direct to the European countries, chiefly to 
London and Paris. Some journals estimated that one-half of 
the gold produced in 1832 was so exported.1°8 


One would naturally suppose that most of the gold would have 
gone to the mint at Philadelphia for coinage, but the above facts 
show that such was not the case. Yet the total amount of North 
Carolina gold coined at the Philadelphia mint from 1799 to 1860 
was $9,100,591.37. The highest amount deposited in any one 
year was $475,000 in 1833.1°9 

But a large part of the North Carolina gold was stamped and 
coined by private assayers and minters, some of whom were 
counterfeiters, while others were honest if illegal. A Congres- 
sional committee reported that a “considerable amount of gold, 
in bullion or under private stamps, [was] circulating as a sort 
of imperfect currency.” Henry Barnard reported a set of coun- 
terfeiters in Burke County in 1833, one of whom was appre- 
hended after several years of illegal coinage. Several skillful 
assayers established themselves in the gold region and stamped 
their pieces “five dollars” so accurately that there was no pen- 
alty attached thereto, as there was to counterfeiting the United 
States coinage.11° 
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Most important of all the private mints was that of the Becht- 
lers in Rutherford County. Christopher Bechtler, born in 1782 in 
Pfortzheim, Grand Duchy of Baden, came to the United States in 
1829 and settled in Rutherford County, North Carolina.!1! Becht- 
ler opened his mint at Rutherfordton in 1831 at the urgent re- 
quest of several miners, after Congress had rejected their peti- 
tion for a branch of the United States Mint. The petition to 
Congress complained of the risk and expense of transporting 
gold to the Philadelphia mint and decried the fact that much of 
the gold was being exported to Europe, and hence lost to Amer- 
ican coinage.112 Bechtler was an accomplished and honest gold- 
smith and his mint immediately won favor. He carried on busi- 
ness until 1843 when his sons, Charles and Augustus, and a 
nephew, Christopher, Jr., succeeded him. The mint continued 
operation until 1857.11 The Bechtlers also made collar but- 
tons, cuff links, necklaces, rings, brooches, and watch chains of 
the native gold.114 


Bechtler advertised his work in the papers and called upon 
the miners in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia to 


bring their gold to him for assaying and coinage. He coined 
$1.00, $2.50 and $5.00 pieces, charging 214% for seigniorage; 
he fluxed gold at the rate of $1.00 per 1,000 penny- 
weight.115_ The Bechtler coins constituted a chief part of 
the circulating medium of the gold region. Much of it was also 
carried by traders, travelers, and emigrants into the West and 
North and even abroad, for its intrinsic value was slightly above 
its nominal value. Foreign miners took their gold to Bechtler 
and had him flux and run it into bars of $500, $1,000 and $2,000 
value so that it could be more easily exported.11* Some of the 
Bechtler coins found their way to the mint and were recoined, 
but the superintendent of the branch at Charlotte reported very 
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little at that place. Bechtler had several competitors in his 
work, chief of whom was Templeton Reid of Georgia.!17 

The Bechtler coins carried not only their value, but also his 
name and the name of the State from whence the gold was taken. 
They were still in circulation in 1860 and one occasionally turns 
up even today. Just how much gold passed through the mint 
it is impossible to say. Bechtler reported in 1840 that he had 
coined $2,241,840.50 and fluxed an additional 1,729,988 penny- 
weights.118 How much he had prepared for export he did not 
say. From 1840 on, the Bechtler coinage declined because of the 
establishment of the branch mint at Charlotte, but the fact that 
the Bechtlers continued operations until 1857 indicates that they 
did a profitable business. 

The discovery of the Southern gold and the export of much of 
it to Europe led to Congressional action. The press of North 
Carolina in 1829 urged a change in the ratio of gold and silver 
so that the former might be kept in circulation at home. The 
state papers quoted the Washington and Philadelphia papers to 
the same effect.11® This view fitted in with Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton’s idea of hard money and his opposition to bank paper and 
he introduced a bill in the United States Senate to establish the 
ratio of 16 to 1. Campbell Patrick White led the fight in the 
House of Representatives, although he had formerly favored 
_ 15.625 to 1.120 This shift was the direct result of the discovery 
of Southern gold. The argument that prosperity would be re- 
stored by retaining the gold in circulation was effective, and the 
bill passed. And, according to Senator Hill, the increase of 6% 
in the value of gold stimulated its production.'?! 

In 1830 the inhabitants of the Southern gold fields began to 
urge the establishment of a branch mint in the region. They 
maintained that adulteration and counterfeiting had become so 
general that people feared to accept the bullion; ingots could 
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not be estimated, so that accounts had to run at interest until re- 
mittances to, and returns from, Philadelphia could be had; the 
distance to Philadelphia necessitated a delay of from four to six 
months and the consequent loss of interest for that period. Let- 
ters were written to members of Congress and memorials and 
petitions were submitted to Congress urging that at least an as- 
say Office be established. The concerted action led Samuel Price 
Carson to call for a committee of investigation. Carson argued 
that the miners suffered much loss from robbers in transporting 
gold to Philadelphia. The committee was appointed and circu- 
lated a questionnaire among the miners soliciting informa- 
tion.122 Upon the information obtained, the committee recom- 
mended the establishment of one or more assay offices so as to 
“stimulate the enterprise and industry of all employed in the 
business and to increase its value to them and the country.” The 
assay offices would not only prove advantageous to the industry 
but would also “give steadier supplies and greater regularity to 
the operations of the mint.’”123 

The matter dragged along until December, 1833, when all the 
papers were submitted to a select committee. This committee 
reported a bill for four assay offices, one each in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. The director of the mint 
opposed the establishment of assay offices for fear the gold would 
be diverted to the arts and recommended instead the establish- 
ment of branch mints. His recommendation was accepted and 
a bill to that effect passed the House by a vote of 115 to 60.124 
Considerable opposition developed in the Senate where the bill 
was attacked as a sectional measure. Some Senators opposed 
the bill because most of the Georgia gold region was in the Cher- 
okee country, and others argued that the mints were not 
needed. 125 

The debate on the bill was largely sectional with the South 
and West supporting and the North and East opposing its pas- 
sage. Willie P. Mangum, Bedford Brown, Thomas Hart Benton, 
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G. A. Waggaman, and John C. Calhoun were pitted against 
Henry Clay and Theodore Frelinghuysen. Brown argued for 
hard money and urged the mints as a balance for Northern pro- 
tective tariff. Waggaman centered his argument around the ex- 
pense, loss, and difficulty of transporting the gold to Philadelphia. 
Calhoun decried the sectional opposition and supported the bill 
as an act of justice to the South, and as one which would extend 
equal benefits to the entire country. But Benton was the warm- 
est advocate of the bill. He stressed the constitutional right of 
the people of Georgia and North Carolina to the mint. He 
pointed out that there were six hundred machines (the banks) 
printing paper money and only one coining hard money. He be- 
lieved the question vital to the well-being of the South and West. 
Gold coin would circulate throughout the country and drive out 
the bank paper if only the mints were established. Stock drivers 
of Ohio, Tennessee, and Kentucky would carry the gold back 
with them and it would become the circulating medium of the 
Mississippi Valley. “Benton reiterated that this was a question 
of currency; of hard money against paper; of gold against 
United States Bank notes. It was a struggle with the paper 
system. He said the gold bill was one step; the branching of the 
mint would be the second step; the suppression of all notes un- 
der twenty dollars would be the third step towards getting a 
gold and silver coinage.” 126 


The bill passed the Senate 24 to 19 and became a law on March 
3, 1835. It provided for three branch mints, one each at New 
Orleans, Charlotte, and Dahlonega. The one at New Orleans 
was to coin both gold and silver while the other two were re- 
stricted to gold coinage. Congress appropriated $56,000 for 
building and equipping the mint at Charlotte. The contract was 
let by competitive bidding and Reuben Perry and Thomas P. 
Ligon of Charlotte secured the contract at $29,700.127 The cor- 
nerstone was laid January 8, 1836, and the mint opened for busi- 
ness December 4, 1837,128 In addition to the main building 
there were rooms for the superintendent, a kitchen, smokehouse, 
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laundry, stables, carriage house, woodhouse, summer house, and, 
most remarkable of all, a bathhouse. The latter was eight feet 
square, with one door and window, transom lights, and fixtures 
for a shower bath.129 Some of the items of equipment were as 
follows: ink-stands, $13.75; office chair, $34.00; sofa, $81.50; 
three lamps, $15.00; fine carpet and rugs, $150.49 ; a clock, $65.00; 
and fences and shrubbery, nearly $500.00 Such extravagance 
during the hard times of the panic of 1837 led to bitter criticism 
in Congress. A committee of investigation reported that it saw 
no connection between such buildings and equipment and the coin- 
ing of gold.139 The original building was burned in July, 1844, 
and D. M. Barringer was given a contract for rebuilding it at 
$25,000. Another fire in February, 1845, gave H. C. Owen a 
contract for repairs at $20,000.131 

The mint was opened with appropriate ceremonies. Crowds 
of excited and enthusiastic miners and citizens shouted their 
approval. Colonel John H. Wheeler, whom The Western Caroli- 
nian described as “the gentleman who knocked Mr. Hutchinson’s 
nose out of joint, and kicked over Dr. Fox’s pail of milk,” was 
the first superintendent. He was expected to “wheel out the yel- 
low boys, not slowly,” but as fast as the “Great Benton himself 
could wish.” 132 Associated with Wheeler were John H. Gibbon, 
assayer; John R. Bolton, coiner; and William F. Strange, chief 
clerk. In addition, there were several unskilled laborers. The 
annual expenditure of the mint was about $11,000 and the total 
expenditure prior to 1850 was $143,963.15.133 

The opening of the mint stimulated temporarily the mining 
and coining of gold. It also greatly benefited farming, encour- 
aged the sciences, led to the improvement of roads, and generally 
imparted a spirit of successful enterprise to the country.'?4+ But 
in a short time the amount of gold offered for coinage declined. 
R. M. Patterson, director of the mint at Philadelphia, said the 
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decline was due to the exhaustion of the placer mines and lack 
of machinery, capital, and skill with which to develop the vein 
and underground mines; to the high price of cotton which drew 
farmers from mines; to the coinage of private mints like that of 
Bechtler; and to over-valuation of foreign gold by the act of 
1834. He recommended the repeal of the latter and the coin- 
age of small change by the mints.1°5 The North Carolina leg- 
islature instructed the State’s delegation to introduce and sup- 
port such a bill, for, according to the instructions, the scarcity 
of such coin was injurious to all the great productive branches 
of trade and industry.!3* Nothing, however, came of these ef- 
forts. 

The expense of the mint together with the decline of its coin- 
age led to an effort to discontinue it. Willis Green, a Whig Rep- 
resentative from Kentucky, moved for its discontinuance in 
1841. He attacked the “branch mints as useless establishments, 
cumbering the machinery of Government, wasting the money of 
the people, and increasing the fearful power and patronage of 
the Executive.’’137 Jesse A. Bynum and James Graham of North 
Carolina replied to Green and defended the mint. Bynum 
claimed that the movement was a Whig effort to overthrow hard 
money and re-establish the United States Bank. To effect this, 
the “mint must first be destroyed, and all idea of a solid, perma- 
nent currency, founded on a specie basis, discountenanced and 
discouraged amongst the laboring, mechanical, planting and pro- 
ducing classes of this country.” 138 

James Graham denounced the motion as anti-Southern. He 
said the mint, like the army, navy, and post office, was a service 
institution and not expected to pay its cost. The United States 
should encourage the miners so that they would not be subject 
to the “merchants, banks, and speculators.”!39 The press of 
North Carolina was aroused and ardently defended the mint. 
One editor said that “to do away with the branch mints would 
deprive the South—especially the gold region of North Caro- 
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lina and Georgia—of all the advantages and facilities which 
they afford.”14° The director of the mint came to the defense 
of the branches. He reported that while the mines were not 
worked as extensively as formerly, they were very rich and had 
deposited more than $2,000,000 of gold for coinage in the two years 
just preceding.!41 The Southern Whigs, while attacking the 
extravagance of the branch mints, refused to support Green’s 
resolution, and it failed to pass.14? 

In 1847, Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, ordered 
that all United States funds then in deposit banks be transferred 
to the nearest branch mint. Thomas Corwin, his Whig succes- 
sor, recommended in 1851 that since the coinage of the branch 
mints had declined without any decrease in expenditure they 
should be reduced to assay offices only.142 This was not done, 
however, and the Charlotte mint continued in operation until its 
seizure in 1861 by the Confederate forces. 

It is possible to ascertain approximately the amount of gold 
which North Carolina offered for coinage. The director’s re- 
port for 1860 shows that there had been sent to the Philadelphia 
mint from North Carolina a total of $9,100,591.37. The Char- 
lotte branch mint coined a total of $4,663,273.35. And add to this 
the Bechtler coinage prior to 1840 of $3,746,930.06, and we get 
a grand total of $17,510,794.78. 

The establishment of the mint at Charlotte in 1837 gave na- 
tion-wide publicity and importance to the North Carolina mines, 
and speculation in mining stock became rife in the 1840’s. Some 
capitalists sought honest investments and made considerable 
fortunes. On the other hand, many invested for the mere sake 
of speculation. Stocks were quoted regularly on the New York 
exchange, where the speculation ran into the “double game as 
played by the Bulls and Bears.” More than $40,000,000 was in- 
vested in North Carolina mining stock.!44 During the 1840’s the 
capital came largely from the North, whereas in the early period 
it had come chiefly from abroad. New York and Boston capital- 
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ists became largely interested in 1846. Commodore R. F. Stock- 
ton was a leading investor. He bought the famous Gold Hill, 
the Rudisill, and the Huey mines in North Carolina and the Dorn 
and Brewer mines in South Carolina. 

Speculation was not always profitable to the speculators and 
often brought ruin to the industry. “Led on by bankrupt mer- 
chants, broken-down lawyers, quack doctors, clergymen whose 
political fanaticism had robbed them of their churches — in 
short, officered by men who had failed in every pursuit they had 
undertaken — how could it be otherwise than that the opera- 
tions, conducted by them in this new field of enterprise, should 
have been attended with the same failures which had marked 
all their former doings?” But the leaders generally escaped, 
and innocent shareholders were the chief losers. ‘Indeed it was 
the very wildest gambling, compared with which a stake on the 
faro table almost appears a safe investment.’’145 The general 
effect on the Southern mines was bad, as absentee ownership has 
so often been. 

The evil effects of speculation together with the discovery of 
gold in California led to a noticeable decline of mining opera- 
tions in North Carolina. One stream in McDowell County 
which had 3,000 miners at work in 1848 was practically deserted 
in 1850. The miners left individually and in groups for Cali- 
fornia. Many carried their slaves with them to the new fields. 
Their experience in the Southern mines gave them an advan- 
tage over inexperienced miners. They were not only more adept 
at locating likely placers, but they were also more skillful in 
working them. Many Southern miners made valuable contribu- 
tions to the development of Western mining and reaped rich 
harvests for themselves. Others failed in the new fields and 
gradually trooped back to their old diggings with others of the 
“Busted by Gosh” group.!46 

In an effort to revive the industry the legislature, in 1852, 
passed an act to “encourage the investment of capital for min- 
ing and manufacturing purposes.” Under this act a group of 
not less than five persons might be incorporated provided the 
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shares were not less than $1.00 par and provided such stock was 
advertised in the state papers.'47 Geologists and mining engi- 
neers published reports which proclaimed anew the valuable 
mineral resources of the State.148 Gradually the industry was 
renewed: old mines, ruined by wildcat speculation of the 1840’s, 
were re-opened, and under more scientific management yielded a 
profit; and new companies were organized. Typical of such un- 
dertakings was the Ward Gold Mining Company with a capital 
stock of $1,500,000. The more reputable investors expanded 
their holdings and applied the new scientific methods which had 
been developed in California. Commodore Stockton, for in- 
stance, purchased several new mines, including the Howie and 
Lawson mines in Union County.1+° 

One writer advised the Southern people that while forming 
Southern Rights Associations and withdrawing students and 
trade from Northern schools and markets they should not for- 
get their mining interests. He urged that Southern schools 
teach mining engineering so that the Southern mine owners 
might “not be dependent upon foreigners as they now are to 
manage their mines.”15° People turned their attention from 
politics to mining after the election of 1856, and “considerable 
excitement” developed which continued down to the Civil War. 
In fact, “the five years preceding the war witnessed a revival of 
mining industry and real progress was made toward a mastery 
of the methods of sulfurets in an economical and thorough man- 
ner.”151 Qne newspaper editor said that “the mining interest 
of this region of country has assumed an importance which it 
has never enjoyed before.’’152 

One of the chief factors in this revival of mining in the 1850’s 
was the discovery and development of silver and copper mines. 
Both silver and copper had been found in small quantities in 
several of the mines in earlier years, but had been neglected be- 
cause of the greater importance of gold.153 In 1838 copper was 
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found at the Deep River Gold Mine in Guilford County and 100 
tons of the ore were shipped to Liverpool; and the superin- 
tendent of the Charlotte mint made requisition for a silver as- 
sayer in 1839.154 The Washington Silver Mining Company, lo- 
cated ten miles from Lexington, mined ore which, over a twenty- 
seven-month period, averaged $100 per ton, and in 1841 six fur- 
naces were in full operation at the mine.155 That same year 
domestic silver was for the first time deposited at the Philadel- 
phia mint. 

The discovery of copper at Ducktown, in East Tennessee, in 
1850 aroused the wildest excitement in that State. Captain 
Harris, an English engineer in charge of the Ducktown mine, 
shipped from that mine 14,291 tons of ore for which the com- 
pany received more than $1,000,000. The Hiwassee Company 
was organized and purchased 600 acres of mineral lands, for 
which it paid $680,000.15® The “copper fever” spread “exten- 
sively throughout the gold mining region” of North Carolina and 
a “species of contagious insanity broke out: the monomaniacal 
feature of which was now copper, as it had on former occasions 
been gold.”157 

Mines were opened in Guilford County which were said to 
have produced $1,000,000 the first year of operation. Newspa- 
pers began to proclaim the new riches and copper was pro- 
nounced more valuable than all the gold, silver, iron, and coal 
deposits combined.!58 One writer in Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine compared the North Carolina copper region with the Lake 
Superior belt and, while he found the latter the richer, he said 
the North Carolina region was the more valuable because of the 
food supply, timber, climate, and conditions of the soil and 
ore.159 The North Carolina Copper Company was organized 
under Charles T. Jackson, famous for his geological reports on 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. The Nantahala and 
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Tuckasege companies were chartered in 1857, and the Nanta- 
hala was organized in Cincinnati with a capital stock of $2,000,- 
000. The company purchased 100,000 acres of land and em- 
ployed F. F. Orom of Cornwall, England, experienced in the 
Ducktown mines, as superintendent.1°° 


Throughout the earlier period lack of science, skill, and sys- 
tem had characterized mining in North Carolina. Present and 
immediate gains had been sought rather than permanent and 
continued operations. The 1850’s saw more permanent works 
constructed and more scientific methods, greater skill, more sys- 
tem, and better machinery applied to the industry. As early as 
1843, miners on the Catawba River developed a crude method 
of mine dredging.!*! Stamp mills were introduced in 1836 and 
the roasting process was developed in 1847.12 In 1854 Chilean 
mills and engines were introduced at the Russell and Lupton 
mines at an expense of $85,000, but lack of a skilled manager 
brought failure.1®3 At other mines, however, machinery under 
the new conditions proved successful. At the Gardner mine 
vertical shafts, five in number, were sunk 258 feet and lateral 
passages followed the veins more than 5,000 feet.16* An ob- 
server at the Gold Hill Mine reported that shafts were from 
425 to 800 feet deep. They were braced with heavy timbers and 
had ledges or platforms every twenty feet. Ladders, twenty 
inches wide, enabled the miners to ascend or decend. A steam 
pump was used to keep the shaft clear of water. At the 270- 
foot level Negro laborers were observed boring in the rock with 
sledge and drill. At the 330-foot level twenty white miners were 
found standing on one narrow ledge and twenty Negroes on an- 
other, awaiting the explosion of a number of blasts in the main 
tunnel. The ore was drawn from the depths in buckets, made 
of whiskey barrels, by a double action windlass. While a full 
bucket came up an empty one went down. The motive power for 
the windlass was a blind horse, but steam power was used else- 
where in the mine. Among the three hundred laborers in the 
pit were women, white and black, barefooted boys and girls from 
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twelve to fifteen years of age, and white and Negro men. A Cor- 
nish foreman directed the work. The mining costume “consisted 
of a coat with short sleeves and tail, and overalls of white duck. 
A round-topped, wide-brimmed hat of indurated felt protected 
the head like a helmet. In lieu of crest or plume each wore a 
lighted candle in front, stuck upon the hat with a wad of 
clay.’”’165 

The writer has had access to the manuscript records of one 
mine, the High Shoal Gold Mining Company, covering the period 
from 1848 to 1859. From these records one can reconstruct the 
economic life of the mine and miners. They show that the com- 
pany ran a commissary and bought produce with which to feed 
its hands. Corn, bacon, flour, tallow, potatoes, beef, and meal 
were purchased and furnished to the miners. Shoes, tobacco, 
sugar and tea were also supplied. Corn sold at 40 to 53 cents per 
bushel, and bacon at 8 cents, beef at 3 cents, and flour at 
2 cents per pound. Powder for blasting was bought at $3.34 
per keg. Male laborers were paid from $8 to $35 per month. No 
distinction was drawn between white and black labor, so far as 
wages were concerned. White and black women received half 
pay. Boys and girls, some twelve years of age, were paid $6 per 
month. Many slaves were employed. In 1850 eleven masters 
hired 123 slaves to the mine. The smallest number hired by any 
master was 9 and the highest 15. At least one free Negro 
was employed, a girl, at twenty-five cents per day. If laborers 
lost time their wages were cut accordingly. Teamsters were 
hired by the day at $2.50 or at $1.25 per load of ore hauled. Five 
cents per bushel was the charge for hauling sand. During the 
ten-year period at least five blind horses and three blind mules 
were purchased at prices ranging from $15 to $38. These ani- 
mals were used at the High Shoal mine, as was the case at mines 
generally, to draw the ore from the mine. Eleven men were 
shareholders in the business. On April 4, 1850, they divided 
$9,966.85 as dividends; and one of them drew $428 on July 1, 
1850, and an additional $2,750 on July 25, 1851.166 

The most significant of the new methods of the period of re- 
vival was hydraulic mining. This method was tried in North 
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Carolina in the 1840’s but failed. Miners who returned from 
California were able, however, to apply it successfully in the 
1850’s. The man to whom most of the credit was due was Dr. 
M. H. VanDyke, a practical and expert mining engineer, who 
was much interested in developing the mineral resources of the 
South. The mines in Burke and McDowell counties were worked 
extensively by this method during the closing years of the decade. 


William P. Blake!*7 found at the Burke County mines “an 
aqueduct for supplying water to the placers, which for extent 
and execution compares favorably with those in the Gold Region 
in California. The water is carried for miles around the summit 
of the hills, and across a valley half a mile wide, in a flume sup- 
ported by trestle work a hundred feet high.” At the Jamestown 
mine, Captain Stokes used a pipe to shoot water into the mine 
pits, and the suction not only carried out the water but the gravel 
and sand as well. Many of the placers, which had already been 
worked by the old method, were now re-worked once or even 
twice with the hydraulic method and yielded from 6,000 to 
50,000 pennyweights per acre. While the application of 
hydraulic mining was still in its infancy, Blake reported that 
“districts previously unavailable for want of water are, by this 
new method, made to yield rich returns. One effect of this 
method is to change the uncertainty, lottery-like character of 
mining, to the conditions of a regular business, yielding its as- 
sured and certain average of monthly or quarterly returns.” !®§ 


Whether or not Blake’s view was correct was not to be learned, 
for, before the new science, skill, machinery, and methods could 
be proven, the Civil War put an end to all mining in the South. 
Adelbert and Raymond, expert mining engineers who made a 
survey of the North Carolina gold region in 1866, gave an in- 
teresting explanation for the failure of the North Carolina mines 
in the ante-bellum period. They said: “The advantages offered 
by these mining fields are too evident not to have been appreci- 
ated a long time ago; but the indifference of the Southern people 
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to this branch of industry, and the impossibility of carrying on, 
successfully, under the institution of Slavery, operations re- 
quiring intelligent & skillful labor, were hindrances not easy to 
overcome.” 169 

The gold mining industry of ante-bellum North Carolina had 
a marked influence upon the life of the people and the develop- 
ment of the State. For some fifty years it had engaged the at- 
tention of the people generally and for more than half that 
period it had been of prime importance. For several years up- 
wards of 30,000 people were engaged in the industry and many 
others were indirectly connected with it. Something like 
$100,000,000 had been invested and upwards of $50,000,000 of 
gold had been produced. Such an industry could not but have 
affected the life of a rural, thinly populated, and relatively 
backward state, such as North Carolina then was. Contem- 
porary accounts pay glowing tribute to the good influences of the 
mining industry. Naturally newspapers, observers, and travel- 
ers tended to exaggerate its importance, but such tributes do 
indicate an influence upon the people. 

Writing in 1829, the editor of the Tarborough Free Press said 
that the mining industry “infuses life and activity into all 
branches of business. The heavy pressure which is bowing down 
the necks of the people of this state, bears but lightly on our 
brethren in Mecklenburg; and will soon, according to the pres- 
ent course of things, scarcely be felt by them. We are told that 
every branch of industry seems to be revived there; mechanics, 
merchants, and farmers, begin to wear countenances as pleasing 
as they did in better times.”17° The Hillsborough Recorder and 
the Western Carolinian both copied this editorial with approving 
comments. One of Judge Ruffin’s correspondents wrote that 
“invaluable benefits” had come to the State as a result of the in- 
vestment of capital in the mines. He thought “the Western part 
of the State particularly” had been “greatly benefited by the 
great and increasing demands for their supplies produced, and 
great amount of money left among them by Capitalists, and 
Travellers.” 171 
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Some of the newspapers and “some persons of intelligence, 
but mostly at a distance,” expressed a fear that mining would 
“retard the prosperity and advancement of the country in the 
arts, public improvements, and the moral happiness of the peo- 
ple.” Their fears led them to hold up the picture of conditions 
in Spain, Mexico, and South America as an example of what 
gold mining did for a people and a state. These ill-boding 
prophets claimed that the search for the precious metals debased 
the mind and destroyed the principles of patriotism and 
liberty.172, But Roswell Elmer, Jr., editor of the North Caro- 
lina Spectator and Western Advertiser, in replying to the critics, 
said that it did not “matter much what occupation is followed so 
long as it is productive of wealth and tending to add to the re- 
sources of the nation — keeping all classes employed and con- 
sequently benefitting all. The effect produced on this section of 
the state has been favorable to the interest of the farmers as 
well as those engaged in mining, in the ready sale of their produce 
at higher prices than they would have formerly obtained, and that 
too in ‘shining dust.’ Many whose affairs a year since were in 
a state of embarrasment have collected the ‘hidden treasures’ 
from their own soil, and made themselves independent and 
happy. And many enterprising adventurers who have engaged 
in it, have been rewarded with a plentiful golden harvest.’ 173 
All industrial pursuits seems to have been stimulated: iron 
mining was encouraged, mechanics found employment, trade was 
increased, and vacant buildings were occupied and new ones con- 
structed. 


There was a close relationship between mining and agricul- 
ture. As before noted, the one was a sort of handmaiden to 
the other. In 1828, when the price of cotton was low, many 
laborers went into the gold mines. This in turn stimulated the 
production of corn, the small grains, and other food crops to 
supply the miners who were able to pay high cash prices. Like- 
wise, it tended to check the overproduction of cotton and bring 
up the price of that staple.174 Godfrey T. Vigne, touring the 
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gold region, noted that among the advantages that followed the 
development of the mines was the encouragement given to agri- 
culture “in the withdrawal of some of its surplus labor, and giv- 
ing it new employment.” This created “home markets for the 
surplus products of the farmer” and encouraged him to “im- 
prove his farm, and increase the productiveness of his land.” 
Important changes also took place “in the staples of the gold 
country; cotton will be less and less cultivated in the mining 
districts, while the foodstuffs, farinaceous, succulent vegetables 
—and the starch will claim the chief attention.’’175 

On the other hand, when cotton prices advanced the farmers 
left the mines for the fields and there came a decline in the gold 
produced. But while native labor deserted the mines foreign 
laborers came in and kept them going.!7® 

Hezekiah Niles estimated that the foreign capital invested in 
Southern mines yielded about 10%. Even so, Niles was glad to 
see the foreign investments, for “Every dollars worth of gold 
collected in North Carolina or Georgia, etc., represents at least 
75 dollars worth of American corn, beef, pork, etc., consumed 
by the various laborers employed, and 10 or perhaps 15% more, 


goes into the general stock of American wealth, produced by 
other labor.”’177 


Charles Fisher, a miner and one time member of Congress 
from North Carolina, summed up the benefits of mining in the 
following manner. Agriculture was benefited by the with- 
drawal of surplus labor which found profitable employment else- 
where. “Home markets” were created for the surplus agricul- 
tural products and thus better agricultural methods were en- 
couraged. The farmers turned from cotton and other staples to 
grains, vegetables, and live stock. Emigration, which had “been 
carrying off so many of our most enterprising and useful citi- 
zens,” was checked and many foreigners of wealth, intelligence, 
and business habits were drawn to the State. Mechanical arts 
were improved and an enterprising spirit was developed.17§ 
Another North Carolinian said that the State could not profit- 
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ably grow the staple crops—cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco— 
with slave labor and that free labor was not sufficiently pro- 
moted. Mining, he said, held out a “healthful occupation for 
every excess of free population.” 179 


The State legislature, also, defended mining as a beneficial 
occupation and a committee drew up a report recounting at length 
the advantages derived from the development of the gold mines. 
It reads in part as follows: 


To a State without foreign commerce, for want of seaports, or a 
staple, without internal communications by rivers, roads or canals — 
without a cash home market for any article of agricultural produce — 
without manufactures—in short without any object to which native in- 
dustry and active enterprise could be directed, or which could offer a 
stimulus to exertion—the discovery and development of her gold mines 
are events, which, more than the lapse of inert centuries, will advance 
her influence, prosperity and happiness... . [Her] citizens were before 
the opening of the mines, in general involved in debt, seemingly heyond 
a possibility of extraction. Valuable farming possessions were sold 
under execution and under trust deeds for insignificant prices, it being 
as impracticable in many instances to procure 50 dollars as 500 dollars, 
especially when the Bank was pressing collections and withholding loans. 
The sums since extracted from the mines by the native population, and 
the sums since expended by the adventurers for mining purposes have 
materially changed the aspect of things. There are few debts; emigra- 
tion has nearly or quite ceased; land has greatly risen in real, and not 
merely nominal value; and there is a spirit of contentedness and honest 
pride in the inhabitants. There is an increased attention to the domestic 
comforts of life, a rapid extension of education—jealousy of foreigners 
has given place to liberal and friendly feelings—mechaniecs of all de- 
scriptions receive high wages and constant employ[{ ment |—-farmers find 
a ready and cash market for their produce, and there is not known to 
be any class of worthy persons, upon whose interest the working of the 
gold mines has not exerted a favorable and happy influence. 

Your Committee cannot ascertain that any of the evil consequences 
which were predicted as the inevitable attendants upon gold mining 
have ensued. North Carolina has not impoverished, but enriched; 
her citizens have not become indolent, but industrious; intercourse with 
strangers, if it has not improved, has not contaminated the native popu- 
lation; all the arts of civilized life are beginning rapidly to be appreci- 
ated, and innumerable new paths of enterprise, and avenues to fortune 
and fame are now opening to her youths.18° 
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The James Madison Papers constitute one of the most impor- 
tant collections in the Library of Congress. The first group of 
these papers was acquired from Madison’s estate in 1836; the 
second, from the same source in 1848; and the third, from the 
Chicago Historical Association in 1910. To these there have 
been other accessions. The entire collection now comprises 
ninety-one volumes of correspondence, Madison’s famous notes 
on debates, and some printed material which is largely covered 
by printed and manuscript calendars. 

His manuscripts, relating to every phase of his life, contain 
many drafts of letters and papers from his own hand as well as 
letters written to him, all of which throw considerable light on 
important matters, national and state, political and economic. 
Of immediate interest to the readers of this periodical are a 
number of letters from North Carolinians.! 

The one unpublished letter of a North Carolinian to James 
Monroe (in the Monroe Papers, Library of Congress) is here 
appended to the letters to Madison. Written by Nathaniel Macon 
in 1803, it concerns the Louisiana Purchase. 


From Witii1amM SHarpPe? 


My own seat? 
May 25*b, 1782 


Dear Sir 
Your very obliging letter of the 21*. Jany did not come to hand until 
late last month We have at length had a session of the general as- 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, all the letters in this group are A. L. S. Madison Papers, 
Library of Congress. 

2 William Sharpe (December 13, 1742-July 1, 1818) moved in his early years from Cecil 
County, Maryland, to Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, where he was admitted to the 
bar in 1773. He was a member of the North Carolina Provincial Congress, which met at 
New Bern, April, 1775; at Hillsboro, July, 1775, and at Halifax, April, 1776; was aid to 
General Griffith Rutherford in the campaign against the Indians in 1776; was a member 
of the commission to treat with the Indians in 1777; was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress from 1779 to 1782, and a member of the North Carolina Legislature from 1781 to 
1782. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia, V, 482; Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 
1774-1927, p. 1513. 

3 Statesville, North Carolina. 
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sembly, Mess'™* Nash,# Hawkins,5 Blount® & Doc.t Williamson? are 
appointed delegates for this state. I expect two of them will be with 
you in a few days. I am deeply impressed with the importance of 
keeping up a constant representation in congress especially from the 
southern states, and flatter myself that N. C. will not be found a de- 
linquent again. 

The affairs of our government are inconceivably deranged and it 
will be a work of some time to regulate them. We are about to raise 
every twentieth man of the effective militia for eighteen months in 
order to compleat our quota of continental troops. Commerce, the source 
of industry, wealth and power, is in a great measure fled from us, 
therefore our revenues will be small. 

We owe our citizens an immense unfunded debt and in short all public 
credit at an end. 

The precious metals in the interior and back parts of this state are 
but barely visible, under these circumstances it was impossible to lay a 
tax which would be a sufficient fund to give credit to Mr. Morris’s® pro- 
posed, notes. 

We are making a great effort to have our accounts liquidated and 
ready to open a very large account against the united states and thereby 
fill up the chasm on the audit side of their books. 

For farther details I beg leave to refer you to our delegates. 

I expect this will be handed you by Cap.t Caldwell? who lives near 
me, and hope you will write me a long letter by him, full of news great 
and small, foreign and domestic, every line of it will be read with the 
greatest avidity. I want nothing but intelligence to make me happy. 

Now my dear sir let me instruct you to present my best compli- 
ments, my heartiest wishes to Mrs. House, Mrs Trist and Master Browse 
and such gentlemen of our family as are in the city—be pleased to ac- 
cept the same for yourself 

from 
Dear Sir 
Your most obt. 
Humble Servant 


4 Abner Nash was a member of the Continental Congress from North Carolina in 1782, 
1788, and 1785. He died in New York, December 2, 1786, while in attendance at the Con- 
tinental Congress. Ashe, Samuel A., ed., Biographical History of North Carolina, I, 403-405; 
Hamilton, J. G de Roulhac, Abner Nash. 


5 Benjamin Hawkins was a member of the Continental Congress, 1781-1784, 1786, and 1787. 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1076. 

6 William Blount was a member of the Continental Congress in 1782, 1783, 1786, and 1787. 
Washington appointed him the first governor of the territory south of the Ohio in 1790. 
American Biographical Dictionary, Il, 390. 

7 Hugh Williamson was a member of the Continental Congress in 1782-1785, 1787, and 
1788. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1709. 

8 Robert Morris. 


® David F. Caldwell. 
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From Bensamin Hawxrns!9 


Dear Sir, Princeton August the 9th. 1783 


I thank you for the new publication you sent me; — We have letters 
from Mr. Dana!! up to the 14th of april O. S: he has communicated 
his Mission to the via chancellor count Osterman and instead of being 
received, after a second communication, as he expected, he upon invita- 
tion visited the count, who made a verbal communication, in substance 
as follows 

1.8 That her majesty!? could not consistent with the character of a 
mediator receive a minister from the United States till the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty between France, Spain and Great Britain 
2.°¢ That she could not even then do it, consistent with the laws of neu- 
trality while his letter of Credence bore the date prior to the acknowl- 
edgement of their independence by the king of Great Britain 
3 That she could not do it regularly while his letters of credence bore 
date before she herself had acknowledge their independence 
4 That she could not do it consistently before a minister had been re- 
ceived from the United States in Great Britain. 

Mr. Dana mentions something like, his being about to leave Russia 
as soon as, the season, will admit of traveling, and that he intends to 
send a memorial to the Count. I assure you I fear, he will take for his 
guide the conduct of Mr. J.[ohn] A.[dams] on a similar occasion.1% 

I have the honor to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
& most humble servant 


we have ten states Mass. Rh. Con. N. Y N. J.: Pen. Ma. Virgin N & S 
Carolina. 


From Benzyamin Hawkins 


Dear Sir, Sweet Springs Botetort 4th Septemb.? 1784 


I returned from Congress to Carolina in February was elected one 
of the representatives for the county!* I live in, and served in the 
spring session.— All the requisitions of Congress were fully complied 
with except the one for our proportion of one million five hundred 
thousand dollars in addition to the five p[er] cent: the act for this pur- 
pose establ[ished] has the principle laid down by Congress but will fall 


10 Benjamin Hawkins (August 15, 1754-June 6, 1816) was educated at Princeton and 
served as an interpreter on Washington’s staff in the Revolution. He was a member of 
the North Carolina Assembly in 1778-1779, and 1784; a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, 1781-1784, 1786, and 1787; and United States Senator, 1789-1795. In 1.96 Wash- 
ington appointed him Indian agent for all the territory south of the Ohio, and he held this 
office until his death. Ashe, Biographical History, V, 144-154. 

11 Francis Dana. 

12 Catherine the Great. 

13 Letters from Dana, April 22 and 25, 1784, are in Wharton, Frances, ed., Revolution- 
ary Diplomatic Correspondence, VI, 390. Part of Hawkins’s letters to Madison is in Bur- 
nett, Edmund C., ed., Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, VII, 255. 

14 Warren County. 
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short in the sum required as it will not raise more than twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The Cession of the western territory was long debated and opposed by 
a party powerful in number in the house of Commons, but was car- 
ried fifty three against forty one. Some of those of the minority have 
bee[n] very illiberal in attributing the conduct of some of the advocates 
for it to improper motives and representing them in their Counties as 
unfit for members of the legislature. A friend informs me that I was 
amused (as he call it) at our election in august by a man of much in- 
fluence tho’ of infamous character of being sent from Congress to nego- 
tiate the session, that I was to receive if I succeeded ample compensa- 
tion by an agency for the disposal of it. This report had such an affect 
on the electors that I was not elected for the ensuing year. 

I have been much indisposed this summer without knowing from 
what cause. I set out the last of July for this place to try what effect 
the waters would have on me and I am either benefited by them or the 
air; I think of returning some time in this month and going to Georgia 
to spend the winter 

I am with great and sincer[e] esteem 

Dear Sir 
Your most obedient and 
most humble servant 


From Benzamin Hawkins 
Warrenton 14% Feby. 1788. 


Dear Sir, A neighbour of mine who is a wheelright called last sunday to 
see me; he told me he had been reading for some days past the New — 
Constitution, and Richard Henry Lee’s letters, and wished me to an- 
swer him some questions. They were the following literally 


Is M.* Lee thought to be a great man? 

Is he not a proud passionate man? 

Was he one of the Convention ? 

Could it be from Ignorance or design that he declares Virginia 
has but a thirteenth vote in the election of the president? For I who 
am illeterate saw at the first reading he was [w]rong. 

Is he fond of popularity ? 

Is he an enemy of General Washington and Docr Franklin? 


I informed you from Tarborough, of the time appointed for the elec- 
tion, and meeting of our Convention. I believe the Constitution is daily 
gaining friends, as far as I have been able to know, it is certainly the 
honest part of the community whether merchants or planters are for 
it. People in debt, and of dishonesty and cunning in their transactions 
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are against it, this will apply universally to this class who have been 
members of the legislature If you or our friend Mr. Jefferson should 
publish any thing upon it, I wish you would send it to me, this you can 
readily do by the post to Petersburg. — address to me in Warrenton via 
Petersburg. 

Adieu & god bless you! 


From Hvuexu Wiriiamson'!5 


New York June 2nd 1788 

Dear Sir 

By the time this comes to Hand you will be (pretty) well engaged in 
Discussing the new Constitution & attempting to convince men who 
come forward with the Resolution not to be convinced. Of all the wrong 
heads who have started in opposition none have been mentioned who 
appear to be so palpably wrong as the People of Kentucke. It is said 
that some antifed in Maryland on ‘he last winter fastened on the Ear 
of Genl Wilkinson!® who was accidently there and persuaded him that 
in case of a new gov‘. the Navigation of the Mississippi would infallibly 
be given up. Your Recollection must certainly enable you to say that 
there is a Proviso in the new Sistem which was inserted for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing a majority of the Senate or the States 
which is considered as the same thing from giving up the Mississippi 
It is provided that two thirds of the members present in the Senate 
shall be required to concur in making Treaties and if the Southern 
States attend to their Duty, this will imply 2/3 of the States in the 
Union together with the President, a security rather better than the 
present 9 States especially as Vermont & the Province of Main may be 
added to the Eastern Interest and you may recollect that when a mem- 
ber. Mr. Willson objected to the Proviso, saying that in all Gov.* the 
Majority should govern it was replyed that the Navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi after what had already happened in Congress was not to be 
risqued in the Hands of a meer Majority and the Objection was with- 
drawn. Certainly those gentlemen knew that the River is at present 
shut not by right but by the Hand of Power and that under the existing 
Govt we are never likely to be able to open it. It is true that we may 
readily reduce the Spanish Settlements on the Mississippi but that 
would not secure us any Exports; for a single Spanish Frigate would 


15 Hugh Williamson (December 5, 1735-May 22, 1819) was a minister, doctor, merchant, 
politician, and author. When he came from Pennsylvania to North Carolina in 1776, he 
engaged in the mercantile business. During the Revolution he served as a surgeon for the 
North Carolina troops, 1779-1782. He was a member of the North Carolina Legislature, 
1782; a member of the Continental Congress, 1782-1785, 1787, and 1788; a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, 1787: a member of the State convention which adopted the Con- 
stitution, 1789; and a Federalist member of the first and second United States Congresses. 
He moved to New York city in 1793 and became engaged in literary work. He wrote a 
history of North Carolina. Ashe, Biographical History, V, 458-467. 

16 James Wilkinson. 
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take every Vessel that we attempted to send out with Produce. And 
any Nation sending Vessels to take our Produce would expose sail Ves- 
sels to Capture. On the Contrary under an efficient Gov.t when we shall 
certainly have some Ships of War Spain will find herself under the 
necessity of suffering our Produce to be exported. For myself I con- 
ceive that my opinions are not biased by private Interest, but having 
claims to a considerable Quantity of Land in the Western Country I 
am fully persuaded that the Value of those Lands must be increased by 
an efficient federal Gov.t It is clear that the Kentucke Gentleman must 
have viewed the Subject in a difft Light, but I suspect that they have 
never fully examined the provision respecting Treaties, I am 
Dr Sir 


Your most obed Serv 


From Hueu WiLiiamson 


Suffolk 19% May 1789 
Dear Sir. 


At Baltimore & Norfolk and wherever I traveled since I left New 
York I have heard Complaints that molasses was to be taxed six Cents. 
This is what I did not expect in southern States, but they say that mo- 
lasses is a necessary Part of food for its Poor. In Virginia the Com- 
plaints I have heard are very loud that the Vessels of Foreigners not 


treating are only taxed 50 Cents. This trifling Tax they say will not 
stop a single British Bottom & will not make it worth while to build 
a single American ship. This is what I did expect notwithstanding the 
Declarations of some southern gentlemen aided by New York — usual 
associates. Let me risque a Conjecture. The mercantile Interest think- 
ing that they are sacrificed to the avidity of the planters who are afraid 
of paying six pence Pr Hhd more for the freight of Tobacco or Rice will 
take awful Revenge by smugling. That Tax must fall on the Planters. 
In order to prevent Smugling as much as possible I think that Ship 
Owners should be encouraged as much as possible. You will forgive the 
opinion from the Citizen of a foreign State. From Baltimore I came by 
Norfolk by the Packett & am to proceed in the morning tomorrow for 
Edenton by the Stage. 

Will you be so good as send the inclosed to Mrs Seibring at the Cor- 
ner of Crown Street & broad Way. Mrs Williamson will direct her 
Servant occasionally to call [the]re for Letters. If any Letters are for 
me in the Post Office be so good as inclose them & send me withal any 
Acts that may have passed or other material Intelligence. I am 


Dr Sir 
Your most obed Serv * 
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From Hvueu Wititiamson 


Edenton 2ist May 1789 
Dear Sir 


I am just informed by Gov Johnston!? that a Treaty is to be held 
on the 24 Inst at french Broad by the Indian Agent for the Southern 
Department. & three Commissioners from the States of Georgia South 
Carolina & North Carolina.'8 That Sevier!® lately called Gover- 
nor of an insurgented State has submitted to the Gov of North Carolina 
and taken the accustomed Oaths. There is an End to the new, so called, 
State. Our Governor and Council have prepared a very pretty ad- 
dress to the President of the U. S. which may possibly pass through 
your Hands. 

Our People near the Sea Coast are in great Pain on the Idea of be- 
ing shut out from the Union. They say that unless they can continue 
in the Coasting Trade without the Alien Duty they must starve with 
their Families or run one from the State. Can no Exception be made in 
favour of such apparent aliens for so long as to the first of Jany next? 

Be so good as give furtherance to the inclosed & oblige Dr. Sir 


Your most obed Serv 


From Huexu WitiiamMson 


Edenton 24** May 1789 
Dear Sir 
We are told that Gen! Person?°® the hell weather of Opposition in this 
State continues indefatigable in his endeavours to preserve the Spirit of 
antifederalism in the State. Our Judges,?! two of them at least, there 
are three, continue most malignant antis. They seem to think that the 
new Court will cast a shade on them. Whether the constitution will 


17 Samuel Johnston was governor of North Carolina, November 18, 1788-December 17, 
1789. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 417. 

18 Richard Winn was Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the Southern Department. An- 
drew Pickens of South Carolina, John Steele of North Carolina, and Henry Osborne of 
Georgia were the members of the Indian Committee. State Papers, Indian Affairs I, 26, 29, 
$1, 34. 

19 On July 29, 1788, Governor Johnston issued an order for the arrest of John Sevier on 
the charge of high treason. The warrant was finally issued by Judge Spencer. Sevier was 
brought to Morganton for trial, but some of his friends skillfully planned his rescue. Sevier 
dashed from the court room, mounted a horse, and rode away with his fricnds. No further 
attempt was made to bring him to trial. On November 30, 1788, he was pardoned for his 
share in the attempt to create the State of Franklin. Driver, C. S., John Sevier, pp. 97-99. 

20 Thomas Person wrote Thomas Land of New York two days after the adjournment of 
the Hillsboro c»onvention of 1788, that he was confident the people throughout the country 
would be pleased with the results of the convention. Furthermore, in his opinion, nine- 
tenths of the people in North Carolina were opposed to ratification. Boyd, W. K., “North 
Carolina and the Federal Convention,” Historical Society Papers, published by Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society, series XIV, pp. 79-81. 

21 John Williams, Samuel Ashe, and Samuel Spencer served as judges of the Superior 
Court of North Carolina from 1777 to 1190. In the Hillsboro convention, Judge Spencer 
was the Anti-federalist leader in the debate against the federal judiciary exercising exclusive 
jurisdiction in all cases of law and equity under the Constitution, and appelate jurisdiction 
in controversies arising between citizens of different states. Wheeler, John H., Historical 
Sketches of North Carolina, I, 105; Trenho!me, L. I, Ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution in North Carolina, pp. 168-169, 173-174, 179-180. 
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or will not be adopted by the next Convention has been as I am told a 
Subject of wager at ten to one on both sides according to the side of the 
parties. To the best of my Belief the true antis in the State do not 
wish to hear that Congress have adopted many of the modifications or 
alterations proposed by this State & Virg:* One Position however ap- 
pears to be pretty certain viz that the Inhabitants of Edenton District 
are extremely unanimous, nine Counties. It is generally understood here 
that unless the People bordering on Virg* in the Northern and Western 
Parts of the State shall agree to confederate we must of necessity ad- 
here to the other States and divide this State leaving the guilty who 
care nothing for Commerce to shift for themselves. By the way, I verily 
believe that the desire of eluding all Taxes and defrauding the nation 
leaving the Burden on other shoulders is the great object of our Anti- 
feds. Qu: Would it not be proper for your Congress to call upon this 
State very pointedly for its Quota of the annual Supplies? Perhaps 
you cannot with Propriety charge us with the civil List, but you will 
doubtless charge us with our Quota of the Interest of all the liquidated 
debts, foreign and domestic. On such a Call it might fairly be intimated 
to the State, that her not thinking fit to be governed as the other States 
are affords no possible Excuse for not discharging a Debt, & that full 
Payment will be expected. You know that our Assembly is to meet a 
about two weeks before the Convention?? meets & I verily believe that 
a pointed Call of Congress for money would help the Federal Party 
more than any other Argument. 

The Preservation of your Health requires occasional Exercise and 
Mrs Williamson will thank you if you will call at Bloomingdale with 
the inclosed but if you have not Leisure for Exercise or have other En- 


gagements you will be so good, as forward the Letters to Mrs Seabring. 
I have the Honour to be with the utmost Regard 


Dear Sir 
Your most obed Servt 


From Bensamin Hawkins 


Warren the 1.** June 1789. 
My dear friend. 


I have had the pleasure to receive your favour of the 5‘* of may, 
with the report of the committee, and the newspapers, and I can assure 
you I concur in every thing and from the bottom of my heart.— The 
character of the president, will give dignity and energy to our govern- 
ment, and will together with the favourable appearences stated by you 
tend to reconcile all parties to it.— I having known the determination 
of the president never more to take any share in transaction of a public 


22 The Assembly met on November 2, 1789; the convention, on November 17. By a vote 
of 197 to 77 the convention on November 22 ratified the Constitution of the United States, 
and adopted the twelve amendments submitted by Congress. Ashe, Samuel A’Court, His- 
tory of North Carolina, Il, 112. 
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nature was fearful that even our melancholy situation would not (altho’ 
the choice should be unanimous) call him forth. My fears arose from 
my love for him, I thought his character was as perfect as human na- 
ture is capable of being, that he wanted no additional lustre, and might 
actually loose, But I was [w]rong, and he is right undoubtedly. —- Your 
scheme of impost being temporary is highly approved here: go on as 
you have begun and all things will come right. 

a circumstance trivial indeed, but from its effect have, important, de- 
serves to be told The opponents had predicted that Congress being once 
possessed with power, the friend to the new Government would never 
consent to make any amendments, your action on that great and deli- 
cate subject directly contradicts it. and they swear that they will never 
forget Bland,?8 Grayson?* and their other friend for suffering any 
business however important to be done in Congress prior to the subject 
of amendment, and moreover for suffering this important prophecy by 
their tardiness to be contradicted. 

If you can do something by way of amendment without any material 
injury to the system, I shall be much pleased, and as far as I can learn 
it will be pleasing to my countrymen, or a majority of them I mean, 
we certainly are more friendly than we were at the meeting of our Con- 
vention, several counties who were much opposed to it, are now de- 
cidedly very friendly, and I count on its being adopted at our next con- 
vention. 

I wish the Senate may do something effectual on the Indian depart- 
ment, I have had letters from McGillivray? and some of my friends 
in that quarter, and I believe there will be great difficulties in accom- 
modating a line of boundary between the white people and the Indians, 
and without such a line, we may hope for peace in vain. If our commis- 
sioners should not succeeded I have promis’d our western people and the 
Indians to pay them a visit. The indians hope every thing from Con- 
gress, and the whites are afraid that their speculative views will be 
blasted. if the business should be left whol[l]y in the power of Con- 
gress. 

Pray excuse the liberty I take in requesting the favour of you to pre- 
sent my congratulations to the President, this I would do myself altho’ 
N. Carolina hath hitherto been in the opposition But I would not put 
his politeness to the trouble of answering it just now when he must be 
overwhelmed with the functions of his office 

I am to go on tomorrow to Wilmington for a fortnight, from whence 
I will write to you again, If you should have leisure to write to me some- 
time address to me via Petersburg to the care of Mr. Gracie Adieu my 
dear friend! and believe me 


Y= 


23 Theodoric Bland. 
24 William Grayson. 
25 Alexander McGillivray. 
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From Benzamin Hawkrns 


Warren the 3.7? June?® 1789 
My dear friend! 


I arrived a few days past from Wilmington, and had an opportunity 
of hearing the sentiments of a number of people in five counties through 
which I traveled who were originally opposed to the new government. 
They have, most of them, changed their opinions, and are now friendly 
to it. 

I am anxious to know the fate of your attempt to amend the consti- 
tution, and whether any thing can, with certainty, be done that will 
conciliate its opponents. If it should appear in the investigation that 
there are difficulties greater than you seem to apprehend, I wish that 


the subject could be postponed ’till after the meeting of our conven- 
tion.27 


The opponents here will, I suspect, avail themselves of everything to 
strengthen their party. 

The Resolution of the assembly of Pennsylvania respecting the cir- 
cular letter from the legislature of Virginia certainly do[e]s them 
great credit, and altho’ I approve it in tota, yet If something can be 
done without a material alteration of the system I hope their senators 
representatives would readily assist. 


We have in this State a strong predilection for paper money, our 
folly buoys us, above experience, and will in the end prove ruinous to 
many of our citizens. The first emission of our money (500.000 depre- 
ciated to 10/. the second (£100,000) depreciated the whole sum to 16/. 
the dollar. Most of our debts for the last two years to the merchants 
have been at from 500 to 600 p. cent currency on sterling, and those 
and credit sales at from 16/ to 20/ the dollar. Our sinking fund meet- 
ing no encroachment has reduced our paper to £150,000. and money 
has appreciated, at ready money sales by sheriffs and constables; it is 
some times at 9/ and often at par. This great appreciation alarms the 
debtors and will probably enduce a dislike to the general government 
from a conviction that gold or silver only must be sought for in pay- 
ment of debts. 


The Grasshopper has very much injured the crop of Tobacco, some 
people have replanted three & four times, with but little success. 
I have the honour to be wih great & sincere esteem 
My dear friend 
Y.* most obed Serv.* 


26 This should have been dated July 8, as can be seen from earlier and later letters by 
Hawkins. 


27 The convention convened at Fayetteville, November 17, 1789. 
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From Witi1am Ricnarpson Davie28 


Halifax N.° Carolina June 10.** 1789. 
Sir 

My private acquaintance with you would by no means warrant a cor- 
respondence of this kind, but the interest we have in your public char- 
acter and exertions will sufficiently apologize for the freedom. 

You are well acquainted with the political situation of this State, its 
unhappy attachment to paper money and that wild skepticism which 
has prevailed in it since the publication of the Constitution. It has 
been the uniform cant of the enemies of the Government,?® that Con- 
gress would exert all their influence to prevent the calling of a conven- 
tion, and would never propose an amendment themselves, or consent to 
an alteration that would in any manner diminish their powers. The 
people whose fears had been already alarmed, have received this opin- 
ion as fact, and become confirmed in their opposition; your notification 
however of the 4.** of May has dispersed almost universal pleasure, we 
hold it up as a refutation of the gloomy prophecies of the leaders of the 
opposition, and the honest part of our antifederalists have publicly ex- 
pressed great satisfaction on this event. Our Convention?® meets again 
in November, with powers to adopt the Constitution and any amend- 
ments, that may be proposed; this renders it extremely important that 
the amendments, if any, should be proposed before that time — and al- 
though we may be nominally a foreign State, yet I hope the alterations 
will come officially addressed to the people of this country, an attention 
however trifling in itself, that will be of importance in the present state 
of the public mind here. 

That farrago of amendments borrowed from Virginia is by no means 
to be considered as the sense of this country; they were proposed amidst 
the violence and confusion of party heat, at a critical moment in our 
Convention, and adopted by the opposition without one moments’ con- 
sideration — I have collected with some attention the objections of the 
honest and serious — they are but a few and perhaps necessary — they 
require some explanation rather than alteration of the power of Con- 
gress over elections — an abridgement of the jurisdiction of the federal 
Court in a few instances, and some fixed regulations respecting appeals — 
they also insist on the trial by jury being expressly secured to them in 
all cases — and a constitutional guarantee for the free exercise of their 


28 William Richardson Davie was a distinguished general in the Revolution. Between 1786 
and 1799 he served eight terms in the State House of Representatives from Halifax County; 
was a member of both State conventions called to consider the ratification of the Consti- 
tution; became governor of North Carolina, and served on numerous commissions. Ashe, 
Biographical History, VI, 188-197. 

29 For a detailed account of the work of Willie Jones and others in the North Caro- 
lina convention which met at Hillsboro, July 21, 1788, see Trenholme, Ratification of the 
Federal Constitution in North Carolina, Ch. IV. 

30 The failure of North Carolina to ratify the Constitution in the summer of 1788 led 
to the calling of a second convention, which met at Fayetteville, November 17, 1789. For 
a detailed account of the ratification of the Constitution, see Trenholme, op. cit., Ch. VI. 
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religious rights and privileges — the rule of representation is thought to 
be too much in the power of Congress— and the Constitution is silent 
with respect to the existing paper money an important and interesting 
property. Instead of a Bill of rights attempting to enumerate the rights 
of individuals or the State Governments, they seem to prefer some gen- 
eral negative confirming Congress to the exercise of the powers partic- 
ularly granted, with some express negative restriction in some impor- 
tant cases. — I am extremely anxious to know the progress of this deli- 
cate and interesting business; and if you could find leisure from the 
duties of office? and the obligations of Friendship to give me some in- 
formation on this subject, it might perhaps be of some consequence to 
this country, and would in any event be gratefully acknowledged by 
Your mo. obt. 
hum.!¢ servt. 


From Hvuen Wituiamson?? 


Baltimore. 2nd July 1789 
Dear Sir 


The Post Master at Petersburg informed me on this Day Week that 
a letter in your Hand for me had but two days before that passed 
through his Hands, I surely believe that unless you can persuade Con- 
gress seriously to take up & agree to some such amendm*® as you have 
proposed North Carolina will not confederate but of this more particu- 
lars when I have th[{e] Pleasure of seeing you which I hope will be about 
the End of next week. 


From Bensamin Hawkins 


Warrenton the 27th august. 1789 
My dear friend! 


I have had the pleasure to receive y.* favour of the 24 June.33 Our 
election ended on saturday last, and appearances as far as I can learn, 
are decidedly federal, in the county?* where I live, they were violent in 
the opposition, and now have changed, I was elected by a large major- 
ity, Col? Davie?5 who attends our court, is in for Halifax; they are all 
from the town and County federal; Mr. Willie Jones?® lives in that 
County but he did not offer. I have a letter from Nashville on the Cum- 
berland of the 25.‘® July, informing of sundry predatory and murderous 


81 Madison at this time was a member of the House of Representatives from Virginia. 

82 This letter is in Williamson’s handwriting, but the signature has been cut off. 

33 Probably an anonymous letter of June 24, 1789, is the one referred to by Hawkins. 
Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

84 Warren County. 

35 William R. Davie consistently favored the ratification of the Constitution and other 
Federalist measures. 

86 Willie Jones was the leader of the Anti-federalists in the Hillsboro convention, July, 1788. 
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excursions of the indians, supposed, of Cr[ee|ks, - I send a short ex- 
tract on a subject some what i[m]portant in its consequences Col.° Mor- 
gan? and his associates. — “Col Morgans settlement on the Mississippi 
is come to nothing the land they settled on, overflowed amazingly, num- 
bers of the adventures are returned to Kentucky very much disgusted.” 
I believe I dated my last letter June for July. —3® adieu or the oppor- 
tunity to Petersburg will be lost 


From Witi1amM SHarpe 


Statesville Iredell County June 5‘* 1801 
Sir 
Soon after parting with you at Philadelphia in October 17 [?] I 
applied myself to the study and afterwards the practice of the law.3® I 
have lately, in a great measure, declined public business. 


I observe that the sixty second chapter of the fifth session of the sixth 
Congress, the President of the United States is authorized to defray the 
expence of holding a treaty with the Indians south of the river Ohio &.— 


In case the President should judge it expedient to carry that act into 
operation and think proper to appoint me one of the commissioners,*® 
I would execute the trust with pleasure. 


Once I served as a commissioner from North Carolina with Col.° 
Preston*! and Christie*? from Virginia at the long Island on Holston 
treating with the Cherokee’s in 1777-43 and have by me copies of, 
nearly, all the Indian treaties in America for upward of fifty years— 


therefore possesses means of information on that subject beyond most 
of men. 


A few lines from you would be highly gratifing 
With great esteem and respect I am 
Sir your most Obedient Humble Servant 


87 George Morgan (Feb. 14, 1743-March 10, 1810) was a merchant, land speculator, and 
Indian agent. During the Revolution he served as Indian agent for the middle department 
and commissary-general of purchase for the western district, with the rank of colonel. 
In 1789, with the aid of Gardoqui, he founded a colony at New Madrid, in the Spanish ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, now Missouri. Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 169-170. 

38 See Hawkins’s letter, June 3, 1789. 

39 William Sharpe was admitted to the bar in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, in 
1768. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V. 482. 

40 Jefferson appointed William R. Davie head of the commission to negotiate this treaty. 
Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, “William Richardson Davie: A Memoir,” James Sprunt His- 
torical Monographs, No. 7, p. 19. 

41 William Preston. 

42 William Christie. 


43In June, 1777, the Indian chiefs and the commissioners from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia met at Fort Patrick Henry near the Holston River. William Preston and William 
Christie represented Virginia; and Waightstill Avery, William Sharpe, Robert Lanier, and 
Joseph Winston represented North Carolina. For a detailed report of the treaty, see Hen- 
derson, Archibald, ‘‘Proceedings at a Treaty With the Overhill Cherokee Indians held at 
Fort Patrick Henry near the Long Island on Holston River in June and July, 1777,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, VIII (1931), 58-116. 
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From Tuomas Brount*4 


Tarborough 22.4 July 1803 


Sir. 


It has occurred to me that, in consequence of the existing war be- 
tween Great Britain & France, the President of the U. States may think 
it proper to appoint a few Commercial Agents or Consuls, to reside on 
some of the West India Islands — And in case he shall determine to place 
one on the Island of Guadaloupe, I beg leave to recommend, as a Gen- 
tleman an[d] worthy of confidence & well qualified by his knowledge of 
Commerce to discharge the duties of such an appointment, Mr Ben- 
jamin Blackledge, a native of this State of highly respectable family 
connexions and sound Republican principles, who now is & for some 
years has been an Inhabitant of that Island - there I am informed & 
have reason to believe, he has honorably transacted considerable mer- 
cantile Business. I have known him intimately from his infancy, and 
can truly say that I regard him as an honest man & consider him in- 
capable of abusing any Trust that may be reposed in him- I am 


Very Respectfully, 
Yr. Mo. Ob.* 


From Witi1am SHARPE 


March 11* - 1804 - 
My good Sir 
By my information it is learned that a Treaty or Treaties is to take 
place between the United States and sundry Nations of Indians on the 
Western waters. 


If the president of the United States through the medium of you my 
good Sir, would think proper to appoint me one of the commissioners 
for that purpose. I flatter myself that it would not reflect the least dis- 
credit to the government which I love and admire — With every senti- 
ment of esteem and respect 


Iam 
Sir your Obedient Humble 


Servant — 


44 Thomas Blount was the son of Col. Jacob Blount and brother of William and John 
Gray Blount. His sister, Louisa, married Richard Blackledge, who settled in Tarboro. 
Thomas Blount and John Gray Blount entered the mercantile business with establishments 
at Tarboro and Washington, North Carolina. Thomas Blount was a member of the House 
of Representatives in Congress, 1803-1809, 1811-1812. He married Mary Sumner, the 
daughter of Jethro Sumner. Blount died in Washington and is buried in the Congres- 
sional Cemetery. Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, “William Richardson Davie: A Memoir,” 
James Sprunt Historical Monographs, No. 7, p. 24, note. Rodman, L. T., ed., “Journal 
of a Tour of William Attmore, 1787,” James Sprunt Historical Monographs, XVII, No. 2, 
pp. 18, 25 notes. 
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From Marmapuxe Wiiiiams*5 


Washington City 5 Jany 1807 - 
Sir) 

I last evening rec.‘ a letter from Mr Lockhart informing me, that 
he will not accept of his appointment as Marshall for North Carolina — 
this circumstance has been made known to the President by a letter to 
Mr Alston —*® but I have thought proper to enclose to you Mr Lock- 
harts letter agreeable to his request — so that some other person may be 
appointed to fill that office — 


I am Sir With 
due respect yours C 


From Davin Stronr4? 


Tuesday 10.** Feby 1807 


David Stone will leave Washington on his return to North Carolina 
on Tuesday next and expects to be in the neighborhood of the place 
where the Jacob*® was wrecked early in the next month. It will give 
him great pleasure to aid in [re]covering and forwarding to Mr. Madi- 
son his articles on board the Jacob. Mr. Tredwell*® is collector at 
Edenton — Francis Hawks at NewBern — James Taylor the collector at 
Ocracock will probably have it more in his power than either of the 
others to be serviceable if a letter could reach him in person D S. pre- 
sents Mr Madison his best Respect 


From James Taytor5®? 


No Carolina feby 14, 1807 
Sir - 
On the 12, Ulto, the Brig Jacob N W Easton Master from Bordeaux 
bound to Baltimore was cast away on the banks of this coast; among a 


45 Marmaduke Williams (c. April 6, 1772-October 29, 1850) was born in Caswell County; 
studied law; was admitted to the bar; was elected member of the North Carolina Senate; 
served as member of the House of Representatives of the United States, March 4, 1803, to 
March 3, 1809; and in 1819 was an unsuccessful candidate for governor of the State. He 
went to Alabama, where he again became an active politician. Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1707. 

46 Willis Alston was a member of Congress from North Carolina. 

47 David Stone (c. Feb. 17, 1770-Oct. 7, 1818) was born in Bertie County; graduated at 
Princeton; was a member of the House of Commons of North Carolina, 1791-1794; served 
as a judge of the Supreme Court of the State, 1791-1194; was a member of House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senator, 1799-1807, 1813-1814; and was governor of North 
Carolina, 1808-1810. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1575. 

48 See letters of James Taylor, February 14, April 8, 28 and 29; Samuel Tredwell, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1807; David Stone, February 24, 1807. 

49 Samuel Tredwell. 

50 James Taylor was collector of the port at Ocracoke for a number of years. He was 
a member of a prominent family of Washington, North Carolina. William Blackledge to 
Madison, February 7, 1813; James Taylor to Madison, March 12, 18138, Madison Papers, 
Library of Congress. 
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number of Articles on board; of which the Captain had no Invoices; are 
five boxes marked I M B two boxes I M C and two barrels; part of which 
are directed for you, and part for the president - In the discharge of 
my official duties, I was obliged to take possession of a large and valu- 
able part of the Cargo; this portion I took charge of for the purpose 
of forwarding them to you by the first opportunity which Shall be done; 
May I solicit Sir, that you transmit me the Invoices of them (if they 
are articles, Subject to duty) as early as convenient, that I may make 
my returns to the Treasury department. I would not have them opened, 
and they are now safe in NewBern in a fire proof Store. 
With sentiments of the highest respect, I have 

the honor 

to be Sir 

Y. Ob Ser 


From SamMvuet TrEDWELL5! 


Collectors Office 
Edenton 24 Februy 1807 
Sir, 

I have had the pleasure to receive your letters of the 8" In. respect- 
ing your Articles on Board the Brig Jacob Easton from Bordeaux 
which was lately cast away on the coast of this State 

This vessel came ashore in the District of Washington, and I have 
been informed that every thing was saved, that the Master had become 
the purchaser of the Goods; and had carried them up to Newbern - I 
have written Mr. Hawks5? the Collector of Newbern on the subject of 
your articles, and enclosed him a copy of your Letter - he I have no 
doubt will do every thing in his power toward recovering them; and if 
successful I have desired him to ship them agreeably to your directions; 
and to draw on me for any expence he may be at for payment of Sal- 
vage Repurchase, or any other — As soon as I hear from Mr. Hawks I 
shall write to you again. 

I am, with the greatest respect 
Sir, 
Your Ob. Servant 


From Davin Stone 


Dear Sir, Windsor 24 February 1807. 


I am happy so soon to have it in my power? to inform you that I 
understand from Mr Joseph Bryan a neighbor of mine and respectable 


51 Samuel Tredwell was collector of the port at Edenton. On March 27, 1793, he suc- 
ceeded Thomas Benbury as collector. North Carolina Journal, March 27, 1793. 

52 Francis Hawks. 

53 See David Stone to Madison, February 7, 1807. 
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merchant of this place who has just returned from Ocracock whither 
he had been to attend the sale of the Jacob and Cargo that your Wine 
and nuts with some for Mr Jefferson on board the same vessel were 
without being sold placed in the hands of Mr James Taylor Collector 
of Ocracock 
I have the honor to be with the highest consideration 
Your Humble Servant 


From James Taylor 


New Bern April 8." 1807 
Sir 
I had the Honor to receive your letter of the 28 Feby, only the 
6.*» Instant ; it was retained in this Town, some days, under the expecta- 
tion of my arrival here to ascertain the duties on that part of the Cargo 
of the Brig Jacob, in my custody, I have now come for that purpose but 
all the Invoices have not yet come to hand. Your articles Sir shall be 
sent. either to Norfolk, Baltimore or George Town, by the very first 
Opportunity. and will probably reach you as early as this. a Bill of the 
Amt. of the duties & expensces, shall accompany them. 
I felt it no less as a duty, in what I have done, than as a pleasure in 
doing it; and your approbation is highly gratifying, to Sir 
Y.* most respectful 
& Ob.t Serv. 


From James TayLor 


Ocracoke April 28*® 1807 

Sir 

It gives me pleasure to inform you, that your wine and nutts cast 
away on this coast in the. Brig Jacob; Easton Master, are now Shipped 
on board the Schooner Crispin Harremberg Master, and are consigned 
to the Collector of Baltimore.54 As the nutts appeared by the packages, 
containing them. to have received some damage. I appointed two mer- 
chants to appraise them. so that the duties should be ascertained. their 
determination was that no duties were payable on them this arose as 
well from the circumstance. I have relabeled. as from their seen. other 
articles of the same kind of this Cargo:— My almost vigilance would 
not have been able to have kept the wine and the nutts from pillage had 
they been once opened, so that the packages are now Shipped in the 
Same State they were imported. And the duties calculated on the wine. 
Conformably with you™ invoice; and the Tariff 


54 J. Brice was collector of the port at Baltimore. Madison Papers, April 18, 1807, Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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A Bill of the individual expences is enclosed.55 and I hereby wish, 
the articles may get safe to you. With the greatest esteem, and the most 
perfect respect, I have the 

Honor to be, Sir 
Yr. most Ob Serv. 


From Lemvet Sawyer5® 


Washington 15 Deer [1807 ?] 
Sir/ 
It is with unexpressible concern that I observe that a letter of mine 
of the 10% ult. on the confidential letters of Mess"*— Pinckney5? & 
Armstrong®® got into print. 


I should console myself so far as it concerns myself merely, with 
the reflection of the absolute inadvertency of the cause which occasioned 
it, (labouring as I do under the erroneous impression that the order for 
printing embraced the private correspondence) that as it has been the 
means of involving you in a delicate situation unmeritedly, I can never 
sufficiently lament the unfortunate occurance. If however, I can in any 
degree atone for the circumstance by taking the whole responsibility on 
myself, I hope I shall have it in my power to lessen the public mischief 
as well as the private injury by attaching the blame to the proper ob- 
ject. 

I have the honor 
to be with unfeigned re 


gard, yr, obt H°. Sert 


55 James Taylor enclosed the following bill (April 29, 1807, Madison Papers, Library of 
Congress) : 
“The Hnble James Madison Esar, 
To James Taylor — 
paid U States duties on 40 Gals. white wine a 35/100 
” 1% groce bottles a 60/100... 


” Wm Hollister & _Co, Storage 3 months 





Rn i part of additional led, & Guard... 





Dollars 
District Ocracoke 
April 29. th 1807 
Errors Excepted 
James Taylor” 

56 Lemuel Sawyer (1777-Jan. 9, 1852) was born in Camden County, North Carolina. He 
was a farmer, merchant, writer, and politician. He studied law at the University of North 
Carolina. In 1800 he represented Camden County in the state legislature; and in 1807-1813, 
1817-1823, and 1825-1829, he represented the first congressional district of North Carolina 
in Congress. He believed in the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy. He opposed internal 
improvements and a large navy except during the War of 1812. He was married three 
times. His first wife was Mary Snowden, the daughter of Nathan Snowden, and grand- 
daughter of General Isaac Gregory. He is buried at Lamb’s Ferry near Camden, North Car- 
olina. Sawyer, Lemuel, Autobiography; Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 394-395. 

57 Charles Pinckney. 

58 John Armstrong. 
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From Davin Strone®? 


Hope near Windsor 
North Carolina 

Sir 

In compliance with a request of the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina I have the Honor herewith to enclose an address®® of that body 
unanimously adopted at their late session. And permit me to add that 
it affords me most sincere gratification to be the instrument for convey- 
ing to you the undivided approbation of so respectable a portion of your 
Fellow Citizens - That while our mild institutions have occasion even 
to tolerate the exercise of those hostile or deluded feelings falsely claim- 
ing to be American while giving utterance to charges of crimination 
against our best, our wisest and most enlightened Citizens engaged in 
the arduous task of preserving the peace, and supporting and defending 
the Dignity and Interest of the United States against the avarice and 
ambition of the nations of Europe there was not found in the Legisla- 
ture of this State a single individual disposed to withhold a declaration 
of encreasing a confidence in our Chief Magistrate merited by so many 
important services — 


May your Health and Life daily becoming more precious and valu- 
able to your Country be prolonged many years in Happiness — 
I have the honor to be 
With the most Perfect Esteem 


Your Humble & obedient Serv 
Jany 1%* 1810 


59 David Stone was governor of North Carolina from December 12, 1808, to December 5, 
1810. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 418. 


60 The Legislature of North Carolina adopted the following address: (December 23, 1807, 
Madison Papers, Library of Congress) : 


“State of North Carolina 


In General Assembly at the City of 

Raleigh December 23.rd 1809 
To James Madison, President of the United States. 

Sir 

The Legislature of North Carolina Assembled for the first time since you were called by 
the suffrages of your Countrymen to preside over the Councils of their Country, feel it their 
duty, to the performance of which they chearfully advance, to convey to you their unqual- 
ified and unanimous approbation of the course which you have pursued, and which has so 
amply protected from injury, the dignity of the American Government. 

In times portentous and alarming as the present, when every salutory and equitable prin- 
ciple seems to be disregarded by the turbulent nations of Europe, the citizens of the United 
States, unassisted by that firmness, wisdom, and patriotism which have characterized your 
public conduct, would indeed, have much to fear; but cheared by the consolatory belief 
that the American spirit which has hitherto seemed to us the benefit of your ta'ents will 
be always exerted in the advancement of your Country’s happiness; we feel no hesitation 
in pledging ourselves individually and as the Representatives of the Free men of North 
Carolina, to support with energy, and at the risque of our lives and fortunes, such meas- 
ures as the General Government shall think proper to pursue, to protect from insult and 
aggression our common and happy country. 

Jas. Riddick. S. Pr — 
of the Senate. 


T Davis Spk.r of the House of Commons.” 
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From Lemvurt Sawyer 


i d 
Dear Sir/ Washington 2.4 Jany. 1810 


Upon the supposition that no one has accepted the office of the Col- 
lectorship of New Orleans, I take the liberty of mentioning to you that 
if no person can be found better qualified, I would be willing to take it. 
I know it is customary for persons in such cases to procure others to 
recommend them, but I see no impropriety in my making known to you 
my disposition in that regard, and I trust you will do sufficient justice 
to my patriotism & sentiments as to believe, that altho I would en- 
deavour to discharge its duties faithfully, yet I would by no means feel 
disappointed in the selection of another. My object in this case is not 
the emolument of office merely, but the obtaining a situation in a cli- 
mate much more congenial to my health than this. My station here 
would in that case be filled by a person, much better qualified than my- 
self, to take an active support in the measures of your administration, 
as well as to prove experimentally, the high estimation in which you are 
professed to be held, by D. Sir 

Yr. obt Huble Sert. 


Please consider this entirely inter nos. 


From Lemvet Sawyer 


Dr Sir/ Jonesburgh®! N. C. April 15.‘ 1811 


Self preservation which is a paramount consideration in all cases, 
will I trust, be a sufficient apology for my addressing this letter to you. 
My health®? is so precarious that it is with great difficulty that I can 
continue in the land of the living, & that must be done by the greater 
part of my time travelling about in search of health, or rather to avoid 
dying, for this place is so sickly that I could not stand it a whole sea- 
son, & it take more that the profits of my little estate to defray these 
expenses.°3 What I would, with all deference, propose to you, is, that 
I may be permitted to occupy some post in the Mediterranean that 
would barely afford a sustenance. That climate is particularly pointed 
out to me by my physician,®* & if there is any vacancy in any of these 
consulates near the barbary powers, (I understand that of Tunis is 
vacant) or in Italy, where the emoluments would cover expences, I 
would be very happy to accept of it - upon the occasion that no vacancy 
exists or is expected in that quarter, I would next be glad to succeed 


61 Now Camden, North Carolina. 

62 Qn April 11 he left Washigton and went to his home in Camden County, where he 
spent an unpleasant summer. Numerous references to his ill health are made in his Auto- 
biography. 

63 Lemuel Sawyer was an unsuccessful farmer. He finally sold his farm for $2,000. Saw- 
yer, Lemuel, Autobiography, pp. 8-14. 

64 Benjamin Rush. Sawyer, Autobiography, p. 8. 
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some post in Philadelphia or Baltimore, places more congenial to my 
constitution than this country — I know it would be more regular to be 
recommended by others, but as that is not an unequivocal criterion of 
a mans merit or his modesty, (for he himself is generally at the bot- 
tom of it) I have thought it as well to lay aside all affectation, & ad- 
dress you with the frankness of a friend; not but that if it be necessary, 
I could upon the first opportunity, observe the usual formality. 

If you could spare me a line in answer to this, I should take it as a 
great favour., and beg leave to subscribe myself 

Yr. Obt 
Huml Sert 


From Witt1am Hawxrns®5 
Sir, Raleigh, North Carolina 26. Decem.? 1811 

I have the honour to transmit to you, the enclosed authenticated copy 
of certain resolutions which have been adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of this State, approbating the sentiments contained in your message 
of the 5. Ultimo. to the Congress of the United States; — attributing 
the evils which we have experienced “wholly” to the “unprincipled” 
conduct of the belligerent powers of Europe; -— and expressing unani- 
mously the determination to co-operate with the General Government in 
such measures as may be adopted to secure the union, liberty and inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

The critical and embarrassed state of our affairs with the belligerent 
powers of Europe cannot fail to impress every American Citizen with 
a deep noted conviction of the necessity of discarding those party preju- 
dices and feelings, which have unfortunately, so long existed in our 
Country, and which if cherished, at a time like the present, when the 
safety of our Country is endangered, must tend to weaken, of perhaps 
to render ineffectual such measures as may be adopted for our common 
security. Every patriotic Citizen of the United States must now feel 
himself impelled by his Country’s call, to unite in repelling these ag- 
gressions, insults and injuries, with which we have been, and yet are, 
assailed, and which the pacific and just system of government, here to- 
fore adopted, have not had the contemplated and desirable tendency to 
avert It is, Sir, with the utmost pleasure and cordiality I write in the 
sentiments expressed by the Representative Citizens of this State. 

I have the honour to be, respectfully 
Sir | 
Yr. Ob.t Servant 


65 William Hawkins was born October 10, 1777. In 1797 he became assistant Indian 
agent to his uncle, Benjamin Hawkins, in Georgia. In 1801 he returned to North Carolina. 
He was a member of the Assembly, 1803-1805, and 1809-1811; governor of North Carolina, 
December 9, 1811-November 29, 1814; and trustee of the University of North Carolina, 1803- 
1819. He married Ann Swepson Boyd, December 24, 1803. Ashe, Samuel A., ed., Biographical 
History of North Carolina, V, 154-159. On January 4, 1812, Madison replied to Hawkins’s 
letter. Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 
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From Witi1amM Briacxiepcr®® 


Capitol March 20. 1812 
Dear Sir) 

I have this day received a letter from my correspondent in New York 
(a letter from whom I did myself the honor to send you about two 
months ago) — In the letter of this day he complains of the misfortune 
of not having been appointed as he is really needy, but declares it as his 
opinion that every officer appointed (a list of which he had seen) were 
utter federalists or Clintonians except only a single person, who this is 
he does not name. He fears he has been looked upon as a mere Pump, 
or base informer, and that in attempting to serve the administration he 
has done himself an injury. I hope however that in this he is deceived 
and that it may yet be in the power of the Government to serve him in 
a way which will suit him as a man of family better than in the army. 
He is a man of very great industry and an excellent Baker, will it not 
be possible to give him employment as a baker in supplying the navy 
or a part of the navy or army at New York? I have wrote him the 
reason of his failing in an appointment in the army (viz) That the 
members from the states respectively were requested to select the most 
suitable characters from the list of Candidates from their States re- 
spectively. That he was not known to any of them & that of course his 
pretentions could not come in competition with those of their 
acquaintance. And I have also stated that I would endeavour to get 
him something in way of his profession as Baker agreeably to his re- 
quest. I wish it may be possible to do it. In his letter is a sentence a 
copy of which is on the enclosed scrap of paper.®? 


After stating as his opinion that Henrys development ought to put us 
on our guard he proceeded as on the inclosed slip of paper. I ought per- 
haps to have called in person, but I think better to write as my only 
object is to give the information as received -— The other enclosure may 
be of no importance as it 3 said to be the Copy of a letter from a friend 
of Elgray to him — It is evident that it is the turn which such friends 
of administration wish to give to Henrys Correspondence— I do not 


66 William Blackledge served in the Legislature of North Carolina, 1797-1799, and again in 
1809; was a member of the United States House of Representatives, March 4, 1803-March 
8, 1809, and March 4, 1811-March 3, 1813; and was one of the managers appointed by the 
House in 1804 to conduct the impeachment charges against Judge John Pickering. Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1927, p. 706. 


67 The enclosure reads as follows: 


“But Sir in my opinion there is things going on here worse than Henry expected— 
There is soldiers enlisting under Scotchmen & Englishmen who are not naturalized citizens and 
who furnish them with complete information & uncommon exertions are made to bran them in 
private—that once the orders in Council are known to be kept on I have scared committees 
of these men in an English porter house at all hours of the day.” Madison Papers, Library 
of Congress. 
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know that I should have sent it but for a promise I made last evening 
to mrs. M. with the highest respect I have the honor to be 


Your friend & obedt Servt 


the name of my correspondent is William Eaton. after reading the copy 
of the letter or having a copy made please inclose back under cover to 
me 


From Rosert Martin ®§ 


Caswell Coty N. Carolina 17. July 1812. 
Dear Sir 


In your fathers life time — Capt. Scott — your father and One or two 
Others, agreed to let my Grandfather Ro. Martin have a Certain quan- 
tity of land, adjoining Capt, Scott & Others; which was in his posses- 
sion a considerable time, he lived & died upon it:— but your father for 
some cause detained the land the right he was to give & professed to 
give to the representatives of Robert Martin so much money; say 60 
or 70 dollars; and detain the right of the land— He stated that he 
would pay it over to any of the Legatees who was properly authorized 
under the law to receive it. Being so far; & no one of them was willing 
to undertake the Journey, & expences that might accrue, it hath re- 
mained undivided— I understand you are Executor of your fathers 
will — If you recolle[c]t any thing [re]lative to this affair & you Con- 
sider there is any thing due us, from your father, or his estate; you will 
Confer a particular favour to inform us to what amo.‘ if any thing - 
how and whom we are to apply for it —- I should not Call on you at this 
late period for information concerning it — but if any thing is due; it 
will be of Considerable service to me at present; having procured a re- 
linquishment of the In. of all the legatees- to the land, which I will 
produce properly Certified in any manner required If you Consider 
nothing is due us from your father nothing more will be named con- 
cerning it — it remains with yourself — Please answer me accordingly 

Respectfully 
Yr. Obd Serv 


From Tuomas Henprerson®® 
State of N Carolina 
Mecklenburg County 
Sir 
It becomes my duty to inform you that pursuant to a publick notice, 
a large and respectable number of the Citizens of this County convened 


68 Perhaps Robert Martin who was the father of Martha Denny Martin, the wife of 
Stephen A. Dougias. 


69 Thomas Henderson was chairman of the meeting of the Citizens of Mecklenburg County. 
He was a member of the House of Commons from Mecklenburg County in 1803-1804, 1806, 
and 1809-1810. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 698-699. 
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in the Court house on the 4."* Instant to take into Consideration the 
state of the union, after the Assembly was Organized a committee was 
appointed to prepare resolutions expressive of the sence of the meeting 
The following preamble and resolutions were presented for considera- 
tion & unanimously adopted. 

Whereas the Government of Great Britain has for a series of years 
past grossly violated our national rights by proclamations of Blockades, 
Orders, & other unrighteous edicts, whereby the most ruinous depreda- 
tions have been committed on the property, and the most daring ag- 
gressions on the rights & Liberties of Multitudes of American Citizens - 

Whereas every attempt of the Government of the United States by 
embassies & diplomatic negotiations as well as by embargoes & nonim- 
portation laws, to protect the person & property of our Citizens have 
been rendered unsuccessfull — 

And whereas the pacific policy of our Government has been construed 
by the Government of Great Britain into pusillanimity, so that she has 
thereby taken encouragement to preserve in her offensive measures of 
impressing our Citizens, capturing our vessels, and instigating the sav- 
ages on our frontiers to hostilities, untill our Government has at length 
appealed to the last resort of injured nations— Therefore Resolved. 

That we consider the declaration of War against England as the only 
possible means of maintaining our rights, and supporting our proper 
grade in the scale of Independent Nations — 

Resolved. That we will cheerfully cooperate with the Government of 


our choice in rendering every assistance in our power, to prosecute with 
vigor the war we have Justly entered into against the proud oppressor 
of humanity. 

Resolved. That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be trans- 


mitted by the Secretary to the president of the United States - 
Septem.” 10% 1812 - 


From Witi1amM BiackLEepGE 


ia 
[Sir:] Washington City Feby 7. . 1813 


Captain James Taylor late collector of the Port of Ocracock is at this 
time in the City of Washington with his two daughters & one Son, I 
have known him for more than twenty years, and much the greater part 
of the time intimately. Captain Taylor is reduced in circumstances by 
causes which few men could have withstood. Had he been corruptable 
he might have been as wealthy as he pleases. To his inflexible integ- 
rity in enforcing the Embargo & other restrictive measures of the gov- 
ernment, is only attributable that a scene of hostility against him by 
the principal Merchants, & directors of the Bank of Newbern, which 
have eventuated in his ruin. Captain Taylor tho’ has his faults; they 
may be concent[rat]ed in the single one of wanting strength of mind to 
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bear up with fortitude the change of circumstances which he saw ap- 
proaching. He for a time yielded to a course which frail human nature 
is too apt to give way to, for the purpose of drawing painful reflections. 
The duty he owed to his family and friends, had the triumph he was 
affording his relentless enemies I am happy to see have triumphed at 
length over the weakness of nature, and he has come on to endeavour to 
establish his daughter in this place as an instructress of French & Ital- 


ian as well as the English languages, and at the same time to settle 
his accounts as late collector of the Port of Ocracock. And Sir if any 
appointment could be given him in the City or District which would 
enable him to reside near his daughter, I should not only feel under 
obligation, but am convinced & would guarantee if necessary a faithful 
discharge of the duties of the appointment, as well as a correct & satis- 
factory deportment on his part. I should in fact tell him myself. what 
I have already assured him I would advise that he was to be removed 
without hesitation, if his conduct did not comport with my assurances. 
But Sir I should not wish him to be appointed, but from a conviction 
that this admonition from me will not be necessary. He was one of the 
agents of the State of North Carolina, for settling the accounts of that 
State with the United States, was raised a merchant, and is well quali- 
fied to fill any of the accountantships, or clerkships in any of the offices 
of the War or Navy Departments. He is well acquainted with the 
topography, productions, & principal characters of the State of North 
Carolina, & in the recess might I should imagine, be useful to you in 


giving information which from the want of some person to be relied on 
at this place could not perhaps be otherwise so well obtained. I will 
only add that there is not within my knowledge a man from that State 
in any of the offices here, and with sentiments of the highest respect re- 
main 


Your Obdt Servt 


From James Taylor 


Washington March 12." 1813 
Sir 

When an Individual undertakes the development of his own peculiar 
Situation Should Egotism be prominent, it is about unavoidable in com- 
mon cases: But when he has the Honor to address the Chief Magistrate, 
as is the Object of the present, it becomes then of primary necessity. 

The person who has now that Honor, has much to Say of his unpre- 
cedented persecutions, of his ruined Fortune, But of these Sir, He has 
been informed your are already acquainted with, Thro’ the favor and 
indulging goodness of the best and Sincerest Friend of whom man 
could ever boast; In Speaking of such a Friend to you Sir, the name is 
unnecessary, You have heard thro’ his solicitous medium, the Situa- 
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tion in which the writter of this has been placed, His ardent Friendship, 
His known Integrity, leaves me little space to indulge myself, on a 
subject which I am sensible, would be unpleasant to you, Reduced to a 
State of indigence, from an envied, and an enviable State of Domestic 
happiness; of social bliss, and sweet Content, You have before you a 
man, hurled from that situation, to one needless to repeat, and only 
from possessing a mind firmly bent on the discharge of his duty as an 
Officer, inflexible in his devotedness to the cause of his Country, And 
so hurled by an overwhelming combination of miscreants, whose only 
claim to notice, was Wealth, depravity, and Hatred of the Administra- 
tion Tributory now to those accomplishments which with fondest hopes 
and in better days I had given to my Daughters, or them now, and with 
them our joint exertions, are inadequate to any object of even comfort; 
proud as a fond Father ought to be of such children as I am blessed with, 
that honest pride revolts at the Idea of beholding them essential to my ex- 
istence —- One Son enrolled in the Glorious fleet of his Country, has al- 
ready been registered in the annals of its fame. He is at Sea, selected 
by his brave commander, on some seperate Expedition, unacquainted 
with the real downfall of his family, which when he left, he parted from 
in Comparative Wealth, Another Son with me, whose highest hope is 
as well as my own for him, also to devote his life to his Country. I 
offer the residue of mine to any situation, to any employment which 
you may deem my talents competent to — 

Now pray Sir, think me Obtrusive, I have Sacrificed all but my 
Honor, on the altar of my Countries laws — 

With every sentiment of respect and devotion to you, and with every 
fervent wish, & prayer for your personal happiness, and public pros- 
perity each so essential to the other; I have the Honor to be 

Sir 
Yr. most respectful & Ob Sev 


From Joun Sreete™? 


Sir, Philadelphia April 26 1813 


Col. Hugh Ferguson, of this city informs me, that he has applied to 
you for the office of Treasurer of the Mint; and having requested me 
to address you on the subject, it is due to him to say, that he sustains a 
fair & unblemished character and, to the best of my knowledge, is a 
gentleman of strict integrity. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Sir, Your Obedt. Sevt. 


70 John Steele was a merchant, farmer, and politician. He served in the Legislature of 
North Carolina in 1787, 1788, 1794, 1795, 1806, and 1811-1813; was a member of the state 
conventions of 1788 and 1789; served as a representative from North Carolina in the House 
of Representatives in 1790; and was the first comptroller of the Treasury of the United 
States (1796-1802). Battle, Kemp P., “Letters of Nathaniel Macon, John Steele, and Wil- 
liam Barry Grove, with Sketches and Notes,” James Sprunt Historical Monographs, No. 38, 
Pp. 6-8. 
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From Joun Sreere?™! 


Memorandum for Mr. Madison, which he is requested to consider 
private. 

1 st. At the time Dr. Stephens was appointed, the station of Consul 
General without any regard to the diplomatique functions attached to 
it, or the expectation of salary from the Gov.t was considered a great 
object in a lucrative point of view. Some of the most distinguished 
mercantile characters in Philadelphia solicited it. 

2d. The Island was in distress for provisions. particularly bread. It 
was publickly asserted and understood at the time, though not within 
my own knowledge, that he obtained permission to convey with him a 
qut.y of Flour the advantage of which if true may be easily estimated, 
and from wh. it may be inferred that he did not then consider himself 
in the capacity of a public Minister. This permission was much com- 
plained of by other Merchants who were precluded by the act to pre- 
vent commercial intercourse from similar advantages. 

3d. <A proposition was made in the House of Representatives I think in 
the session of congress next after his appointment to allow him a salary 
which was not agreed to. The reasons must be in the recollection of Mr. 
Gallatin who was then a Member. Saml Smith spoke ag.t the propo- 
sition. It wd. be useful perhaps to confer on this point, with one, or 
both of these gentlemen. 


4th. It would be well to examine the letters from Mr. Mayer before 
you decide upon any of his claims. It is probably they will show that he 
acted as a Merchant, and was not inattentive to advantages which were 
so much envied by others. 

5th. It seems extraordinary that if the vessels charged at $2000 cost 
were employed solely for the purpose of bringing dispatches to govern- 
ment that he shd. not have drawn at the time for payment. Perhaps 
it will appear on examination that these vessels, or some of them came 
to the United States for the purpose of obtaining supplies of military 
stores for the Chief of the Island, and that the expense was, or shd. 
have been paid by him. These things occurred to me yesterday while 
in conversation on this subject;— but it was not thought necessary to 
express them at that time. They are now submitted to Mr. Madison 
with the respect of his most obedient servant 


71 The memorandum is undated, but is placed with Steele’s letter to Madison, April 12, 
1813, Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

For the other letters of Steele to Madison see Wagstaff, H. M., ed., Papers of John Steele, 
2 vols. For a list of the letters see Calendar of Madison Papers, p. 639. 
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From Witiiam Hawkins 


Executive Office North Carolina 
Sir Raleigh 30. November 1813. 


The General Assembly of this State by a resolution passed this day, 
has requested me to transmit to you by a special agent the accompany- 
ing Memorial7? relative to the defenceless and unprotected situation of 
the State. It will be handed to you by Major General Calvin Jones to 
whom I take the liberty of referring you for such additional informa- 
tion as you may require touching the subject. The General has it in 
his power, as he was in service when the State was invaded to commu- 
nicate to you the difficulties at that time experienced for want of the 
necessary supplies. 

I have the honor to be 
With the highest consideration 
Sir, 
Your Obed*t Servt 


From Wirti1am Kirk 


North Carolina Orange County 
Feba 14.** 1814 


To his Excellency the president of the United States of America 
Sir Viewing the Ensueing Campaign A Time for Every true hearted 
American to Distinguish him self In Taking an Active part In Behalf 


72 The Memorial reads as follows (James Madison Papers, Library of Congress) : 

“To James Madison Esq. . President of the United States. 

The Memorial of the Senate and House of Commons of the General Assembly of the State 
of North Carolina respectfully represents: 

That upon the declaration of war by the United States against Great Britain, your Memo- 
rialist, hoped and expected that measures would have been taken by the General Govern- 
ment to defend the Sea Coast of this State. In this hope and in this expectation we have 
been disappointed. His excellency the Governor of this State has laid before us his com- 
munications with Department of war of the United States, in which he has exposed the 
condition of our sea-board; represented the points most liable to attack; suggested means 
of defense, and enforced the claims of the State upon the General Government for protec- 
tion. We regret that the General Government has not given that attention to those repre- 
sentations which their importance merited; and this regret is increased by the considera- 
tion that a comparatively small expenditure of money would have placed North Carolina in 
a state of safety from the predatory incursions of the enemy. A due regard however to 
the character and to the interest of the State, forbid us any longer to remain in this un- 
certainty and in this insecurity. The time has now arrived where Your Memoralists wish 
distinctively to understand whether the General Government will afford to them the neces- 
sary protection. The enemy are off our Coast; we know not at what hour or at what 
place they may land and plunder our towns and country on the sea-board. We beg you Sir, 
without delay to inform us whether measures will be immediately taken for our protection. 
We make this enquiry this early after having assembled together what we may be able dur- 
ing our Session t> give to North Carolina an attitude suited to her population, and the 
extent of her resources, and to extend to our sea Coast the requisite protection should it be 
longer withheld by the General Government. We invite your attention to the communica- 
tions of His Excellency the Governor of this State with the Department of War of the 
United States and earnestly entreat you to give immediate effect to the mode of protection 
and defence there in pointed out.” 

This address was signed by George Outlaw, president of the Senate, November 29, 1813, 
and on the following day by M. Miller, speaker of the House of Commons. 

On December 11, 1813, Madison wrote Governor Hawkins and enclosed a memorial to the 
legislature of North Carolina. The draft of the memoria! is in the Madison Papers, Library 
of Congress. 
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of his Country Against our Common foe I - Take this method of Ten- 
dering my services In the Glorious Contest which the American Gov- 
ernment has Been Drag’d Into By great Brittain I am By Age Beyond 
the Reach of Military Laws (Being about 47 years Old) yet for the 
Zeal I feel for Our Cause the Love of Country the Glorious prospects 
of Conquest If you will place me through the organs of Government In 
a station that I shall Comport with engage geneous and military skill — 
I will forego all the Sweets of Domestic life for the glories of the Tented 
field I will Leave my wife & Children Dear for a season to Undergo 
the hardships of a Campaign that we may through the Lord of host 
scale the walls of Quebeck I wate your pleashure, I wate your promo- 
tion for one Campagin If It proves glorious. gladly will I return home 
If not & my Health And my health should Remain Un Impard my Life 
spared = I will Embark Dureing The War It would Be Superfluous 
for me As a Stranger to Say anything more I wate your Instructions 
on the subject What I hope you will hasten As some Arrangement will 
Be Necessary for the Comfort of my family Your fellow citisen & most 
Obt humble Sort 
Sent by the mail haw River post Office 


P.S. I should have made known my wishes Through the medium of 
Mr. Stanfor7? But Our political Sentiments are not In Unison, I pitty 
his Apostacy I Despise his Opposition and Inconsistency — I shall Do 
my self the honour to address a few lines to the honourable N. Macon 
On that Subject. 


From Wituts Atston?4 
: d 
Dr Sir, Representative Chamber March 2¢ 1815 


Having determined to retire after the termination of the present ses- 
sion, I am desirous of aiding in carrying into execution the treaty lately 
entered into with the Creek Indians, should the bill now before the 
House be enacted into a law. I will with great pleasure accept the ap- 
pointment of one of the commissioners to ascertain & fix the boundary, 
I think it would be pleasing to many respectable citizens of N. Caro- 
lina to have a commissioner on this subject, My object if appointed shall 
be to have the business done well & speedily, on all subjects connected 
with surveying I have had much experience I am your most obt 


Set 


73 Richard Stanford was a consistent opponent of all things Federal. Because of his ex- 
cursions into the western country to sow seeds of Republicanism, he was unpopular with his 
constitutents in the Hillsboro district. He is said to have been in “the bad graces of many 
Republicans in his district by reason of his affiliations in Congress with the Quids. His 
political creed was the subject of many newspaper debates.” Gilpatrick, Delbert Harold, 
Jeffersonian Democracy in North Carolina, pp. 116, 243. 

74 Willis Alston (1769-April 10, 1837) was a member of the North Carolina As- 
sembly, 1790-1792, 1794-1796, and 1822-1824; served as a member of United States House of 
Representatives, 1799-1815, and 1825-1831; and during the second war with Great Britain 
was a member of the House Ways and Means Committee. Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 638. 
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From Wiis Aston 


Washington Dee 25 1829 
My Dear Sir 


It may not be otherwise than gratifying to you to hear from one who 
you have long known and whose political course seldom if ever differed 
from yours 

Your late vote in convention where you stood alone I should feel 
proud of, having viewed your proceedings throughout I think you have 
very few if any old friends here who does not feel perfectly satisfied 
The vote you give alone [ most certainly should have given myself had 
I have been a member 


Your task is a difficult and perplexing one, and it is very much 
doubted whether the recall of your labours will tend to advance the 
character of the ancient Dominion 

I will not fatigue with a long letter, of our doings here the news 
papers tell you better than I could by letter 


Be so good as to remember to Mrs. Madison kindly, Tell her I have 
five little children three sons & two daughters I should be much pleased 
to show them to her 


I am your sincere 
friend 


From Montrort Stoxes™5 


North Carolina 


Executive Office July 26.** 1831. 
Dear Sir 


I have received your letter of the 15.** instant, accompanied with a 
copy of Lawson’s History of North Carolina,*® intended to supply the 
loss of that book, which the State Library sustained by the late destruc- 
tion of our Capitol.77 


Being pleased to accept, for the donation, my thanks in behalf of the 
State of North Carolina, and the assurance of my most respectful at- 
tachment. 


7 Montfort Stokes (March 12, 1762-November 4, 1842) was in the Continental Navy; 
assistant clerk in the state senate in 1786-1790; clerk of the Superior Court of Rowan 
County ; trustee of the University of North Carolina, 1805-1838; United States Senator, 1816- 
1823; president of the Board of Visitors to the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, 1830; governor of North Carolina, 1830-1832; and a member of several Indian com- 
missions during Andrew Jackson’s administration. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1574. 

76 On July 15, 1831, Madison wrote to Stokes (Madison Papers, Library of Congress). 
From the newspaper account of the fire (see Note 77, below), Madison observed that 
“nothing was saved from the Library of the State, particularly ‘Lawsons History of It’ 
which had not been procured without difficulty. Happening to possess a copy of the work 
I inclosed it with the request that it may be permitted to supply the loss.” 

77 On June 21, 1831, the capitol of North Carolina was burned. 
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From Natuanret Moore 


Stokes County North Carolina 
February 17th 1832 
Dr Sir 
My maternal Grand-father Samuel Dalton7® was a stockholder in a 
land speculation company organized some seventy or eighty years ago 
probably — Some of the heirs of said Samuel Dalton Dec* attended in 
Richmond on the 6th of Decmr last; they having been requested by ad- 
vertisement in the Richmond Enquire to do so and report as I under- 
stand since their return that you have a transfer of said Samuel Dal- 
ton’s interest in said Company-— It is supposed by my mother that 
when her father removed from Virginia south[w]ardly he made you this 
transfer to collect for him as his friend when any thing should be 
ready for distribution to the members of said company — 
Any information you may feel yourself at liberty to give relative to 
this transfer — and the value of said S. Daltons claim at this day will 
be thankfully received by one politically at least 


Your sincere friend & well wisher 


N.B. I understand that my paternal Grandfather John Moore was 
also a stockholder in said Company if so will you be so very good as to 
give such information as you may have relative to his interest &c. - 


From Monroe T. ALLEN 


Newbern N. C. May 3" 1833. 
Respected sir, 

The presiding officer of an university most probably being the proper 
person for one to address on business pertaining to it, and understand- 
ing that your honor fills the place of rector of the university of Vir- 
ginia, I have come to the conclusion of very respectfully requesting of 
you a copy of the catalogue of the studies pursued both before and after 
entering the university; the fact being so well known that the univer- 
sity over which you have the distinguished honor to preside, is one of 
the most flourishing and bears as good a literary and otherwise com- 
mendable a character, as any institution of the kind in this country, I 
have thought proper to solicit this favour from you sir, which I am sure 
you will have the goodness to grant. 


With sentiments of the highest respect and esteem for your worthy 
character, 


I have the honor to remain, 
Your most obedient, humble servt 


78 Samuel Dalton (insane) and his wife, Charlotte, who were living in North Carolina in 
1785, petitioned the Assembly of Virginia to validate the sale of 150 acres of land in Caro- 
line County, Virginia, to David Chevis. Hening, William Waller, Virginia Statutes at 
Large, XII, 226-227. 
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From NatuanreLt Macon to James Monror?? 


Washington 15 Nov. 1803 

Sir 

I have taken the liberty to transmit the enclosed to you, with a re- 
quest, that the certificate may be sent by post, agreable to the dir2ction 
of the letter. I ask this to serve our young countryman and to oblige 
his Republican parents 

Congress have passed all the laws necessary to carry into effect the 
treaty & conventions concerning Louisiana, The whole transaction is 
generally well received and popular; Though it is due to truth to say, 
that some of your friends would rather the two million dollars appro- 
priated at the last session of Congress should have been otherwise ap- 
plied; It is feared that the application has something local in it, though 
not towards Virginia, you will pardon my saying this much, and be 
assured that it has proceeded from a sincere desire to communicate that 
which I think you ought to know; More would have been said, but it is 
believed some of your many friends must have written to you on the 
subject 

Permit me to ask of you to inform me, whether M." Brodie receives 
the certificate, I wish this for the satisfaction of his parents 

I am with great & sincere respect 

Sir 
Y.r obt. Sert. 


79 James Monroe Papers, Library of Congress. These papers are bound in twenty-two 
volumes, of which six are letters of Monroe, and sixteen are letters to him. In this collec- 
tion are also two letter-books of Monroe’s second mission to France and of his first mission 
to England. The letters of Mcnroe (1786-1831) and those to him (1758-1849) have been 
calendared. The letter of Nathaniel Macon, November 15, 1803, is the only one to Monroe 
by a North Carolinian preserved in this collection. 
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York, Greenberg, [c. 1936.] ix, 278 p. $2.50. 


Groves, Ernest Rutuerrorp and Buancuarp, Puyuis, editors. Read- 
ings in mental hygiene. New York, H. Holt and Co. [c. 1936.] 
xii, 596 p. $2.75. 

Jounson, Cuartes Spurceon and others. The collapse of cotton ten- 
ancy; summary of field studies and statistical surveys, 1933-35. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 90 p. $1.00. 


Miiner, Crype Atonzo. The dean of the small college. Boston, Chris- 
topher Publishing House, [c. 1936.] 151 p. $1.75. 


Nortn Carorina. Emercency Retier ApMInistraTion. Emergency 
relief in North Carolina . . . edited by J. 8S. Kirk, Walter A. Cut- 
ter, Thomas W. Morse. [Raleigh, Edwards and Broughton,] 1936. 
544 p., illus. $5.00. 


Opum, Howarp Wasuineton. Southern regions of the United States. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1936. xi, 664 p. 
illus. maps. $4.00. 


Witson, Lovis Rounp and Wieut, Epwarp Aten. County library 
service in the South. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
[1935.] xv, 259 p. illus. maps. $2.00. 


Woostry, Joun Brooxs. State taxation of banks. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1935. vii, 133 p. $2.50. 


Science 


Apvams, Oscar Suerman. First and second order triangulation and 
traverse in North Carolina. Washington, D. C., Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935. (U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Special Pub- 
lication No. 192.) iv, 410 p. illus. tabs. Apply. 
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Carnz, Louis S. Game fish of the South and how to catch them. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. viii, 259 p. illus. $2.75. 


Garrison, Kart Crauprus and Garrison, Smpyzy Crarence. Funda- 
mentals of psychology in secondary education. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1936. xx, 599 p. $2.80. 

Jorpan, Artur Metvittz. How to study. Boston, Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1936. 97 p. $1.25. 


McDoveatt, Witt1am. Psycho-analysis and social psychology. Lon- 
don, Methuen and Co., 1936. 207 p. 7s 6d. 

Meyer, Bernarp Sanpier and Anperson, Donatp Benton. Labora- 
tory plant physiology. Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, 
1935. 107 p. $1.75. 

PearsE, Artuur Sperry. The migrations of animals from sea to land. 
Durham, Duke University Press, 1936. x, 176 p. illus. $3.00. 


Wotr, Freperick Apotrpx. Tobacco diseases and decays. Durham, 
Duke University Press, 1935. xix, 454 p. illus. $5.00. 


Art 


Cooper, Witt1am Artuur. A portrayal of negro life. Durham, See- 
man Printery for Division of Codperation in Education and Race 
Relations, 1936. xi, 110 p. illus. Order from Author, Charlotte, 
N.C. $1.00. 


Herrner, Husert Crovuze, Serpen, Samvuer, and Seriman, H. D. 
Modern theatre practice; a handbook for non-professionals. New 


York, F. S. Crofts and Co., 1935. xviii, 378 p. illus. $4.00. Text- 
book edition, $3.00. 


Poetry 


Crisp, Lucy Currry. Spring fever and other dialect verse. Greens- 
boro, J. J. Stone for the Author, [c. 1935.] 41 p. Order Mrs. 
C. A. Lawrence, Falkland, N. C. 50c. 


Fuittwoop, Mrs. Anne Hun. Itinerary of thoughts. New York, 
The Caruthers Co., 1935. 28 p. 


Lowe, James Roy. Roosevelt and other poems. Boston, Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935. 61 p. illus. $1.00. 


Spence, Hersey Everett. Old Testament dramas. Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1936. v, 142 p. $1.50. 


Fiction? 


Crepixz, Exuis. Little Jeemes Henry [illus. by author.] New York, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936. 45 p. $1.50. Juvenile. 


2 By North Carolinians or with the scene laid in North Carolina. 
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Crepiz, Exzuis. Pig-o-wee; the story of a skinny mountain pig [illus. 
by the author.] Chicago, Rand McNally Co., 1936. $1.00. Ju- 
venile. 

Darean, Mrs. Ortve Trrrorp (Fielding Burke, pseudonym.) A stone 
came rolling. New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1935. 412 p. 
$2.50. 

Green, Pau. This body the earth. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1935. viii, 422 p. $2.50. 

Harriss, Ropert Preston. The foxes. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1936. 329 p. $2.50. 

Heywarp, Du Bosr. Lost morning. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
[c. 1936.] 270 p. $2.50. 


James, Mrs. Besste (Rowranp). The happy animals of Atagahi. In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, [c. 1935.] 260 p. illus. $2.00. Ju- 
venile. 

Kwox, Rosrt B. Patsy’s progress. New York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1935. x, 275 p. front. $2.00. Juvenile. 

McConnavueuey, James. Village chronicle. New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, [c. 1936.] 375 p. $2.50. 

Mititer, Mrs. Heten (Torprne). Whispering river. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 280 p. $2.00. 

Morenovss, Mrs. Katuieen (Moore). Rain on the just. New York, 
Lee Furman, [c. 1936.] 319 p. $2.50. 


Rowe, Netire Marre.. The crystal locket. Chicago, A. Whitman and 
Co., 1935. 143 p. illus. $1.50. Juvenile. 

Sims, Mrs. Martan (McCamy). The world with a fence. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co., [1936.] 318 p. $2.00. 


Worrer, Tuomas. From death to morning. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1935. 5, 304 p. $2.50. 


Interature Other Than Fiction or Poetry 


Avams, Nicuotson Barney and Lyons, Joun Cormwen. Brief French 
review grammar and composition. New York, H. Holt and Co. 
[c. 1936.] viii, 179, Ixxvi p. map. $1.16. 

Boees, Ratrpn Steere and Castitxo, Cantos. Leyendas épicas de Es- 
paiia; prosification moderna. Chicago, D. C. Heath, [c. 1935.] 
xiv, 221 p. illus. $1.20. 

Boees, Ratpu Steere and Davis, Mary Goutp. Three golden oranges 


and other Spanish folk tales. New York, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1936. 137 p. illus. $2.00. 


Briees, Toomas Henry and others, editors. English literature, new and 
old. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 782 p. illus. $2.12. 
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Burt, Maxwett Srrvtuers. Escape from America. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. xl, 255 p. $2.00. 


Green, Pavt. Hymn to the rising sun. New York, Samuel French, 
[c. 1936.] 36 p. T5e. Pa. 35c. 


Green, Pavt. Shroud my body down. Iowa City, Iowa, Clio Press, 
1935. 203 p. illus. $1.25. 
... Same. London, Williams and Norgate, 1935. 5s. 


Houpson, Artuur Patmer. Folksongs of Mississippi and their back- 
ground. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
333 p. $5.00. 


Hupson, Artuur Parmer. Humor of the old Deep South. New York, 
Macmillan, 1936. xxiv, 548 p. $5.00. 

Jounson, Wincate Memory. The true physician. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1936. xvi, 157 p. $1.75. 

Krexianp, WintrrepD Marcaretta (James Priceman, pseudonym). 


As far as I can see. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
233 p. $2.00. 


Rioxs, D. Pxrrson. Bye-bye breeches; an absurdity. Philadelphia, Dor- - 


rance, [c. 1936.] 122 p. illus. $1.50. 


Russet, Jostan Cox and Herronimus, Joun Pavt, editors. The shorter 
poems of Master Henry of Avranches relating to England. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Mediaeval Academy of America, 1935. xxiii, 162 p. 
$2.00. 

Tueatt, Wittiam Fuirnt and Hissarp, Cuartes Appison. A hand- 
book to literature. New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co., [e. 
1936.] xi, 579 p. diagr. $2.00. 


Winey, Wittram Leon and Linxer, Rosert Wuirr, editors. Climats 
by André Maurois; abridged and edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1936. xxvi 
225 p. $1.00. 


Directories 


Hitt’s Burlington (Alamance County, N. C.) city directory. Rich- 
mond, Hill Directory Co., 1935. 447 p. $10.00. 


Genealogy 


Hariiez, Wittiam Curry. Kinfolks; a genealogical and biographical 
record. Volume 3. New Orleans, Searcy and Pfaff, 1935. $5.00. 
This completes the set of three volumes, which sells for $15.00. 

Merritt, Wi11am Ernest. Captain Benjamin Merrill and the Mer- 
rill family of North Carolina. Penrose, N. C. Privately printed 
by the Author, [c. 1935.] 90 p. $2.00. 
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SeaweEL., Bensamin Lez. Genealogy... of the known descendants of 
Colonel Benjamin Seawell, sr., and Lucy Hicks. South Pasadena, 
Cal. Author, 1935. 139 p. illus. $2.00. 


History 

Auten, Wittram Cicero, The annals of Haywood County, North Caro- 
lina. [Waynesville, N. C. The Author, 1935.] 628, [4] p. illus. 
$3.25. 

CriTTENDEN, Cuartes CuristopHer. The commerce of North Caro- 
lina, 1763-1789. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936. (Yale 
historical publications. Miscellany xxix.) x, 196 p. map. $2.50. 

Garrett, Mitcnert Bennett. Estates General of 1789; the problems 
of composition and organization. New York, Appleton-Century 
Co., 1935. viii, 268 p. $3.00. 

HoiirneswortH, Jesse Gentry. History of Surry County, or annals 
of northwest North Carolina. Greensboro, W. H. Fisher, pr. ec. 
1935. [2], 280 p. illus. $3.00. Order from Author, Mt. Airy, 
N. C. 


Kenprick, Benyamin Burxs and Arnett, Arex Marnews. The 
South looks at its past. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1936. x, 275 p. illus. maps. $4.00. 

Lannine, Joun Tate. The diplomatic history of Georgia; a study of 
the epoch of Jenkins’ ear. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1936. x, 275 p. illus. maps. $4.00. 

Lannine, Joun Tate. The Spanish missions of Georgia. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, [c. 1935.] xiii, 321 p. illus. 
$3.00. 

Lester, Witt1am Stewart. The Transylvania colony. Spencer, Ind., 
S. R. Guard and Co., 1935. xv, 288 p. $3.00. Order from Au- 
thor, Winchester, Ky. 

Separk, JosepH H. Gastonia and Gaston County, North Carolina. 
[Kingsport, Tenn., Kingsport Press], 1936. 169 p. illus. ports. 

Unitrep Daventers oF THE ConrepreRacy, North Caroxttna. Prize es- 
says... Mrs. J. W. Parker, historian, 1935-1936. [Raleigh, Ed- 


wards and Broughton, 1936]. 178 p. port. Apply, Miss Margaret 
Lee, Raleigh, N. C. 


Biography 
Cuarrer, AttEN. Wilderness trail; the story of Daniel Boone. New 
York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936. 72 p. map. 50¢. Juvenile. 


Corren, Bruce. As we were; a personal sketch of family life. Balti- 
more. Privately printed, 1935. 76 p. Edition of 50 copies for 
the family only. 
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Hit, Jim Dan. Sea dogs of the sixties; Farragut and seven contem- 
poraries. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 279 
p- illus. maps. $3.00. Two North Carolinians are included. 


Jackson, Anprew, Pres. U. 8. Correspondence; edited by John Spen- 
cer Bassett; with index. Washington, D. C., Carnegie Institution, 
1926-1935. 7 v. $22.50. 


JevuirFe, Mrs. Betinpa (Doxsson). For dear life. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 355 p. $2.75. 

Morenovusr, Anprew Ricumonp. Voltaire and Jean Meslier. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1936. (Yale Romanic Studies, IX). 
x, 158 p. $2.00. 

Ramonp, Joun Sranistaus. Among Southern Baptists, v. 1, 1936- 
1937. Shreveport, La. Author, 1936. 560 p. Biographical 
sketches of 2,200 Southern Baptists. $4.98. 

Rippy, James Frep and Netson, Jean Tuomas. Crusaders of the jun- 
gle. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, [c. 1936.] 
x, 109, 2, 110-401 p. illus. ports. maps. $3.50. 

Riery, James Frep, editor. F. M. Simmons, statesman of the new South. 
Durham, Duke University Press, 1936. x, 235 p. $4.00. 

Rost, Duncan. Romantic career of a naval officer, Federal and Con- 
federate: Captain Maffitt of the U. S. S. Crusader and the C. S. 8S. 
Florida. Spray, Author, 1935. 68 p. port. Apply. 

Tompson, Epwarp Joun. Sir Walter Raleigh, last of the Eliza- 
bethans. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936. vii, 416 p. 
illus., maps. $4.00. 

Worre, Tuomas. The story of a novel. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. 4,93 p. $1.50. 


New Editions and Reprints 


Borp, James. Drums. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
(Modern standard authors.) 499 p. $1.00. 


Buonan, Joun. Sir Walter Raleigh. New York, Thomas Nelson, 
1927. (Teaching of English series.) vii, 188 p. 60c. 


Burt, Mrs. Katnartne Newiin. Beggars all. New York, A. L. Burt 
Co., 1936. 242 p. T5e. 


Evans, James Girzert, Jk. Basic economics in a democratic society 
using a machine technology; revised edition. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1935. 205 p. diagrs. $2.00. 


Groves, Ernest Rutnerrorp and Groves, Mrs. Guapys (Hoacianp). 
Sex in childhood; new edition. New York, Macaulay Co. 1936. 
$2.00. 
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Sex in marriage; new edition. New York, 
Macaulay Co., 1936. $2.00. 
Hartiey, Cecrz B_ Life of Daniel Boone, the founder of the state of 


Kentucky. New York, A. L. Burt Co., 1936. (Famous books for 
young Americans.) 400 p. 50c. 


Henry, O., pseudonym of Wiri1am Srpney Porter. Roads of destiny. 
New York, A. L. Burt Co. 1936. 312 p. T5e. 


Hicxerson, Tuomas Ferrx. Highway surveying and planning. 2nd 
edition. New York, McGraw Hill Book Co. 1936. xi, 422 p. 


tabs. diagrs. $3.50. First edition has title: Highway curves and 
earthwork. 


Hussext, Jay Broapus and Beaty, oun Owen. An introduction to 


poetry; revised edition. New York, Macmillan, 1936. 649 p. 
$3.75. 


Janson, Cuartes. Stranger in America. 2nd edition, edited by Carl 
S. Driver. New York, Press of pioneers, 1935. 320 p. illus. $4.00. 


McDoveatt, Witit1am. Religion and the sciences of life; with other 
essays on allied subjects. Durham, Duke University Press, 1936. 
xiii, 263 p. $3.00. 

Mitter, Mrs. Heten (Torrrne). Splendor of eagles. New York, A. L. 
Burt Co. 1935. 312 p. T5e. 


Netson, Tuomas. Practical loom fixing. (4th edition). [Charlotte, 
Charlotte Publishing Co.] 1936. 165, [5] p. illus. diagrs. 


Pantow, Mrs. Gertrupe Curtis (Brown). Cabin in the pines. New 
York, A. L. Burt Co. c. 1935. 316 p. T5e. 


Rurnez, JosepH Banxs. Extra-sensory perception. 2nd edition. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, 1935. (Boston society for psychic research 
publication.) 169 p. illus. diagrs. $2.50. 


Rosenav, Mitton Josern and others. Preventive medicine and hy- 
giene. 6th edition. New York, Appleton-Century Co., [c. 1935.] 
1481 p. illus. diagrs. $10.00. 


Srus, Mrs. Martan (McCamy). Morning star. New York, A. L. Burt 
Co. 1935. 320 p. T5e. 


Srryxer, Luoyp Paut. Andrew Johnson; a study in courage. New 
York, Macmillan, 1936. xvi, 881 p. illus. $4.00. 


Wuitr, Stewart Epwarp. Daniel Boone, wilderness scout. New 
York, Doubleday, Doran and Co. 1935. 308 p. T5e. 


Witson, Mary Bapcrr. Borrowed plumes. New York, A. L. Burt Co. 
ec. 1935. 305 p. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


State INTERESTS IN AMERICAN TREATIES. By Nicholas Pendleton Mitchell. 

(Richmond: Garrett & Massie. 1936. Pp. x, 220. $3.00.) 

The boundary line between municipal and international au- 
thority, in many instances, is vague and ill defined. The usual 
courses in government and international law do slight justice to 
this important matter. There is a wealth of material bearing 
upon the jurisdiction and authority of the two governments, but 
unfortunately, few students have been attracted by it. This 
may be due in part to the fact that the material is not well known 
to the average student. A better explanation is perhaps to be 
found in the fact that most of these problems do not come within 
the range of his specialty, and besides, the tangible results of 
such research are often disappointing. While this study is not 
designed, primarily at least, to delimit the powers and clarify the 
relationships between these two governmental entities, it is a 
genuine contribution in this much neglected field. 

The average citizen is more or less familiar with the treaty- 
making process in the United States, but it is doubtful if many 
of the students even of political science thoroughly understand 
the treaty-making power in all of its ramifications. A knowl- 
edge of the circumstances, provisions, and application of a treaty 
between two or more nations is too often regarded as being suffi- 
cient. This is only a part of the story, however, and its effects 
upon the political subdivisions should also be taken into con- 
sideration. In the present political discussion of the old ques- 
tion of States’ rights, all the arguments turn upon the Constitu- 
tion as the source of these, and practically no attention is given 
to treaties which often do extend or limit States’ rights. 

In this study Professor Mitchell attempts to point out some 
state interests in American treaties. The study is rather lim- 
ited in its scope, and is presented merely as an introductory work 
in this general field. The author, well aware of the magnitude 
of the problem, frankly admits that many subjects have been 
touched upon only as parts of the larger problem which, when 
properly investigated, should yield further interesting data. 
From the broad field of state interests in American treaties he 
has selected for special attention boundaries and frontiers, boun- 
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dary waters, commerce and naturalization, consular relations, 
administrative and police matters, and extradition. 

The author uses the historical method of approach, and the 
work is not without merit from the viewpoint of the historian. 
It is an intensive study and many points are brought out in detail 
which are seldom found in the economic, social, and political 
histories. In his treatment of the selected topics, the author 
gives the impression of having consulted the sources and care- 
fully covered the ground. He has made free use of both official 
and unofficial source material, and has performed a genuine 
service in bringing together so much material and making it 
available to the public in one small volume. In his considera- 
tion of the various topics, the author usually describes the cir- 
cumstances out of which each treaty grew. He includes a good 
deal of correspondence between the parties to the treaty, which 
throws considerable light upon the procedure and policies of the 
United States in treaty-making. Pertinent provisions from the 
text of treaties where state interests are involved appear to have 
been quoted in full. The correspondence between state legis- 
latures and the President and the Senate expresses pretty clearly 
the attitude, not only of the states, but also of the treaty-making 
agencies of the federal government. Where litigation has 
grown out of any of these provisions, the cases are cited and the 
decisions and opinions quoted. All of these documents are 
woven into a fairly complete and interesting story. 

One finds very little to criticize in the outline of the subject 
and the presentation of the material. Generally speaking it is 
well and impressively done. The author is modest in giving his 
conclusions and studiously avoids dogmatic statements. He 
points out that in the whole matter of influence of state and 
local interest on American treaties there is to be found such a 
commingling of personality, idealism, petty politics, and provin- 
cialism that it is wise to make few sweeping generalizations. 
He is certain, however, that state interests do affect treaties and 
probably always will. 


GEORGE SHERRILL. 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, 
CLEMSON, SouTH CAROLINA. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION IN THE SoutTH. By Charles William Dabney. (Chapel 
rte me University of North Carolina Press. Vol. II, 1936. Pp. 606. 
The second volume of Dr. Dabney’s Universal Education in 

the South is to the usual type of history what flesh is to a skele- 
ton. It has the appearance of life; it lives. He has breathed 
into this work a vitality through the biography of the men and 
women who gave their intellects and their hearts to the cause of 
a more abundant life—physical, industrial, intellectual, and 
spiritual, in the highest sense of man-making. In all of life’s 
accomplishments there is a cause, a source. In this volume, 
covering education in the South since the year 1900, the author 
has supplied the source of inspiration and intellectual guidance 
without which the achievements could not be fully compre- 
hended. 

Without argument, merely by supplying the facts in orderly 
fashion, the thesis is maintained that good feeling between intel- 
lectuals of the North and South, the wider horizon of oppor- 
tunity and duty in Southern man-making, the stimulation for a 
notable galaxy of Southern leaders, the inspiration of philan- 
thropists for educational objects of a wide variety, an enlight- 
ened press, and legislative consciousness of educational needs in 
the South are traceable to the influence of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board formed at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, in 1901. 


The towering genius whose personality pervades the entire 
work is that of Robert Curtis Ogden, founder of the Southern 
Education Conference, its president for thirteen years, member 
of the Southern Education Board, member of the General Edu- 
cation Board, and an inspiring friend of philanthropists includ- 
ing Peabody, the Rockefellers, and others. For thirteen years 
Ogden chartered special Pullman trains to run from his home in 
New York to these meetings, beginning with the Capon Springs 
Conference in 1898. These conferences were held in almost 
every Southern state. He brought with him as his guests at 
each conference, a hundred or more liberal-minded men and 
women of distinction. They were business men like himself, 
statesmen, journalists, professional men, and educators. Into 
the South they came, and here met an even larger number of the 
South’s distinguished sons and daughters. These conferences 
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were largely attended and the programs presented concerned the 
problem of universal education—education that would fit man 
for living in the whole of his relations. 

Who can tell, who can even estimate the far-reaching influence 
of the Southern Education Board? In these conferences such 
men as R. C. Ogden, J. L. M. Curry, George Peabody, Walter H. 
Page, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles D. McIver, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Charles B. Aycock, James E. Russell, Edwin A. Alderman, 
Charles W. Dabney, Albert Shaw, Wallace Buttrick, W. H. Bald- 
win, J. Y. Joyner, Ambassador James Bryce, P. P. Claxton, E. C. 
Branson, Bruce R. Payne, W. H. Hand, S. A. Knapp, Hoke 
Smith, Wickliffe Rose, and hundreds of others came to know and 
feel a common problem. Nor did Ogden’s “Pullman car cam- 
paign” stop here; he invited as his guests three or more train 
loads of Southerners to visit educational institutions in the 
North and the West. It is little wonder that such groups, repre- 
senting the best minds and culture of the entire country, gave 
birth on Southern soil to humanitarian impulses that have in- 
spired the South and the Nation. Through the activities of the 
Southern Education Board, its spirit, its men, its genius, have 
grown such boards and foundations as the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, the International Education 
Board, the International Health Commission, the Rosenwald 
Fund, the Phellp-States Fund, the Jean’s Fund, the Peabody 
Fund (reorganized), and others. “Events arising out of the 
movement for southern education led directly to the inaugura- 
tion of a series of the greatest philanthropic enterprises the 
world has ever known.” The General Education Board reports: 
“The propaganda in behalf of popular education in the South 
carried on by the conference for education in the South and the 
Southern Education Board was a factor in crystallizing Mr. 
Rockefeller’s already profound interest in this particular prob- 
lem.” Mr. Rockefeller and his son have given to the General 
Education Board, to the Rockefeller Foundation, to the Sanitary 
Commission, and to the International Boards a total of nearly 
$408,000,000. 

The states of the South have received generous contributions 
in order to stimulate surveys in the fields of both education and 
health, to supervise instruction more adequately, to promote 
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scholarship in strategic places, to develop medical schools, and to 
endow colleges. This movement—educational and social—hav- 
ing begun in the South, has become international in its effect. 
Dr. Dabney’s work is obviously one of love. No man is better 
fitted than he to bring together in usable form this wealth of 
information. He was an influential force in the midst of it all. 
He speaks with authority, sympathy, and understanding. His 
work is indispensable for the student who wishes to understand 
the dynamic influences underlying the renaissance in the South 
during the last quarter of a century. 
D. B. BRYAN. 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE, 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 





THE WOMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY. By Francis Butler Simkins and James 
Welch Patton. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1936. Pp. xiii, 306. 
$3.00.) 


All the light that can be shed upon the leadership of women in 
the violence of war is valuable in the quest for an understanding 
of human behavior. And in the book under review an effort has 
been made to draw that relation in connection with “‘one of the 
greatest wars in American history,” as the authors call the 
battling between North and South in the 1860’s. Both the atti- 
tudes precedent to armed violence and the attitudes in the period 
of defeat are taken into account. That the authors are them- 
selves Southerners suggests two species of ideas and interests as 
the stimuli to this exploration: either a desire, unconscious or 
deliberate, facing backward, to place high responsibility on 
women’s intransigence for the explosion of economy and verbal- 
ism in force—making woman a scapegoat in short; or a desire, 
assuredly conscious, to pay women tribute for their participa- 
tion in a “glorious,” if defeated, “cause.” But admittedly there 
is a third possibility: the sheer search for “truth.” 

The two men who have put this volume together are educators. 
Francis B. Simkins is on the faculty of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia. James W. Patton is on the faculty of 
Converse College in South Carolina. Their research was “great- 
ly facilitated” by a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council. And of what did the research consist? It was an ex- 
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ploration into Southern women’s letters and diaries, both in 
manuscript and printed forms, with a view to discovering what 
they said for themselves about the frightful struggle in which 
they were involved and clearing away “the clouds of romantic 
illusion” which have shrouded women and the war. This going 
to the sources is in the best modern scholarly tradition. The 
organization of the findings is beyond reproach. The sum- 
maries at the ends of the chapters are well executed. The com- 
pleteness of the bibliography will be enormously helpful to other 
students who may seek to comprehend life and death during the 
years of the Confederacy. This volume unquestionably enriches 
human understanding with respect to women and war. 

But do Southern women in fact reveal themselves throughout 
these pages to the exclusion of the scholars’ self-revelation? 
Does the workmanship indicate an “objective quest” for historic 
truth? 

In one of the effective summaries, the authors declare: “Wom- 
en put themselves in an aggressive state of mind by indulging in 
the belief that the North was in a conspiracy against their happi- 
ness and social welfare; by assuming an intransigent attitude 
toward those who disagreed with them; by fervently proclaim- 
ing the justice of slavery and other phases of Southern civiliza- 
tion; by imagining the South to be unconquerable because of the 
supposedly superior quality of its morale and military forces; 
and by thoughtlessly boasting of their prowess. . . .” Ina 
section captioned “The Salt of Reality,” they caution their read- 
ers, however, against the assumption that “all of the feminine 
champions of the cause of the South were motivated by the su- 
preme optimism and arrogant faith” that so many displayed— 
the optimism and faith brought out so distinctly in Gone with the 
Wind as prevalent among men and women alike. They point, 
for instance, to Varina Howell, the wife of Jefferson Davis, as 
being far from blind to the difficulties which the South confront- 
ed in trying to fight the North. They speak of the “wiser ones” 
in contrast to the “credulous” sisters. How many were wise 
and how many were merely credulous cannot be known. Yet 
the authors assert that “the majority threw aside whatever mis- 
givings they may have entertained, urged secession upon their 
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leaders, and although they lamented war showed little hesitancy 
in insisting upon this step.” 

Unfortunately the “salt of reality” is frequently forgotten in 
the assumptions of the scholar-authors who value it and aspire 
to possess it. Casting off for themselves the caution they pro- 
pose even for themselves, they often indulge in comments like 
the following: “With characteristic lack of foresight, thousands 
of women failed to realize that they were about to become actors 
in a great tragedy”; “the Southern sympathies of the more emo- 
tional sex were so powerful that they left no room for considera- 
tions of prudence.” 

Is this treatise on The Women of the Confederacy special 
pleading, then, after all? Does it belong on the shelf beside 
J’accuse as man’s judgment on woman and war? 

Mary R. BEARD. 

New Mi~rorp, Conn. 





THE Son oF THUNDER: AN EPIc oF THE SoutH. By William W. Brewton. 
(Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1936. Pp. ix, 468. $3.00.) 


Some patriotic Southerner, bemoaning what he fancied was 
unfair treatment of the South by historians, expressed a desire 
to see published an unbiased history of the United States written 
from the “Southern viewpoint.” Mr. Brewton, in The Son of 
Thunder, described by its publishers as a “narrative melo- 
drama,” has apparently accomplished to his own satisfaction 
this miracle of historical writing. 

Adapting the style of the historical novel to the writing of 
biography, the author has produced a fascinating volume. Quot- 
ing again from the advertisement of the book, “. . ._ its 
characters are historic personages; the sentiments they express 
are authentic parts of their letters, speeches, diaries, or mem- 
oirs. The scenes are all laid in story form. Working in an 
epic vein, the author employs the license thus allowed him in 
adapting the scenes only, the content being strictly historical.” 

Perhaps it would be an inaccuracy to state that the average 
Georgian is well acquainted with the careers of Alexander 
Stephens and Robert Toombs, but it is safe to say that these two 
have left reputations which no other nineteenth-century political 
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characters of Georgia have surpassed in their native State. 
“Alex” Stephens and “Bob” Toombs are gigantic figures in the 
political heritage of Georgians. They play important réles in 
this melodrama—and the latter is “The Son of Thunder.” 


While Toombs is the central character in the narrative, the 
purpose of the author has been to write a defense of the seceding 
Southern States. Starting with a fifty-nine page prologue, in 
which the scenes and characters of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 pass in review, Mr. Brewton proclaims the Consti- 
tution a compact between sovereign states. The narrative proper 
begins in January, 1847, and concludes with the secession of 
Georgia in January, 1861. Extreme Southern views are ex- 
pressed and defended. 


The average Southerner today is perfectly willing to abide by 
the verdict of the war. Nevertheless, he is proud of his ante- 
bellum ancestry, likes to defend his slave-holding forefathers, 
and, while admitting that secession was unwise, he feels that 
the Southern States were morally and legally justified in their 
action. One can imagine many descendants of Confederate an- 
cestors becoming enthusiastic about The Son of Thunder, and 
readers from other sections should be interested in this exagger- 
ated, but ably presented, Southern viewpoint. 


The Son of Thunder is not history; that is, it is not written in 
the accepted historical manner. Historians do not stage fic- 
titious scenes as does Mr. Brewton. If, as the author claims, 
the opinions expressed by his characters are authentic, this book 
may justify itself by reaching many readers who would not 
read scientific history. There is the danger, however, that the 
careless reader might assume that the scenes took place exactly 
as detailed, with a resultant distorted view. 


Among the most interesting scenes in the book are a private 
debate between Toombs and Lincoln on the nature of the Union; 
a Boston drawing-room scene with Toombs, Mrs. Longfellow, 
and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe present; and the Georgia seces- 
sion convention. 


MERRITT B. POUND. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
ATHENS, GEORGIA, 
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LEXINGTON IN OLp Vireinta. By Henry Boley. (Richmond: Garrett and 
Massie. 1936. Pp. xii, 235. $3.00.) 


This book is not a history in the conventional sense of that 
term. Mr. Boley has written an informal and somewhat ram- 
bling account of the people, places, and events connected with Lex- 
ington from its earliest days to the present. In his preface he 
states that “. . . the book does not purport to be a history,” 
and adds that it is based on many sources, “. . . some from 
written and authentic records, others picked up at random, 
through conversations, while others are from memory.” A 
fondness for Lexington led him “. . . to put in writing 
some of the ‘interesting bits’ about the old town, which have 
given, and still give, that something which sets it apart.” 

Extensive accounts are given of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity and of the Virginia Military Institute. It is in connection 
with these schools of higher learning and the Lost Cause that 
the names of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson loom large. 
Lexington was the final home of both Lee and Jackson, and their 
tombs there have been shrines for thousands from all sections of 
the country. 

Indian encounters, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, churches, tav- 
erns, academies, travel, newspapers, literary societies, sports, 
Barnum’s circus, and notable white and colored personalities all 
find a place in this charming and interesting book. The physical 
beauty of Lexington, its hills and trees, lovely homes, and college 
campuses are mentioned in a proud but modest manner. The 
Blue Ridge Mountains, the moderate climate, and the city’s water 
supply receive adequate treatment. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to the wonders of the Natural Bridge and Goshen Pass. 

The author discusses the Civil War era without prejudice. He 
quotes at length from an eye witness’s account of the execution 
of John Brown. The attachment of the Lexington people to the 
Union is shown, and their contributions to the Confederacy are 
briefly discussed. Contemporary records are used to describe 
the capture of Lexington by Northern troops and the burning of 
the Virginia Military Institute. Reconstruction does not mar 
this book. Two chapters are given to Lee’s post-war services as 
a college president and one is given to his famous horse, Travel- 
ler. 
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The chief emphasis of this work is on the period from 1840 to 
1870. The Lexington of today, however, with its Greek restau- 
rants and automobile traffic, is vividly contrasted to the leisurely 
and church-going Lexington of the past. The author does not 
forget to mention that the city “. . . remains a residential 
and educational center,” and that “. . . with its priceless 
traditions, the town can never become commonplace.” 

Since the author is not a trained historian his book may not 
win the approval of all historical scholars. Until trained his- 
torians do more work in the vast field of local history, however, 
they should be thankful for and not too critical of Mr. Boley’s 
efforts. A trained historian would have been more careful of 
details and would have inserted a few helpful footnotes and a 
bibliography. He would have given references for all quota- 
tions and perhaps would have organized some of the chapters in 
more logical and readable fashion. But the many good points of 
the book far outweigh its faults. It is not a reference work, but 
a book to be read and enjoyed by those who would know some- 
thing of the history and traditions of the South. It should be 
especially welcomed by present and former residents of Lexing- 
ton and by former students of its colleges. 


The volume is handsomely bound and the type is clear and 
attractive. Photographs of Washington and Lee University and 
the Virginia Military Institute, which were made in 1900, serve 
as the inside bindings. There are many illustrations, some rare 
and all appropriate. 


Davip A. LOCKMILLER. 
NorTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





A CHeEcK-List AND FINDING-LIsT OF CHARLESTON PERIODICALS, 1732-1864. By 
William Stanley Hoole. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1936. Pp. 
xi, 84. $1.75.) 


Dr. Hoole’s bibliographical researches have shed much needed 
light on one of the most fascinating chapters in Southern liter- 
ary history. The periodical contributions of the small city of 
Charleston during the 132 years covered by this study are little 
short of amazing. A total of 82 separate and distinct titles are 
recorded for the period, a number comparing favorably to those 
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of considerably larger centers. The Charleston periodicals 
classify under such diverse headings as literature and the arts, 
religion, medicine, history, agriculture, temperance, Masonry, 
commerce, politics, chess, and insurance. The first two groups, 
literature and religion, were most numerous. 

It is true that few of the magazines started by the ambitious 
editors of Charleston endured for more than a brief term. They 
were doomed to failure from the outset because of such factors 
as isolation from populous regions, non-reading of Southern 
magazines by Southerners, lack of subscriptions from outside 
the South, and, in general, a poorer quality of published material 
than that carried by English and New England journals. The 
average life of literary journals, according to the author, was 
slightly over two years. Those relating to religion and medicine 
survived somewhat longer. The urge to launch these short-lived 
periodicals obviously did not come from any idea of financial 
gain, if the editors were at all realistic, but is more likely to have 
arisen from a desire to promote an indigenous regional litera- 
ture, independent of England and New England. As Dr. Jay B. 
Hubbell points out in a foreword, such enterprises were closely 
allied with the ante-bellum desire for a separate Southern 
nationality. 

A comparison of the Hoole list with some other well known 
bibliographies in the same field reveals the substantial amount 
of new data discovered by the author. For example, there are 
about one-third more Charleston titles in Hoole than in Gilmer’s 
Checklist of Southern Periodicals to 1861. Numerous journals 
not recorded by the monumental Union List of Serials are also 
included. Mott’s History of American Magazines, the standard 
history of the subject, reports only nine titles from 1742 to 1850. 

One extremely valuable feature of the bibliography is the loca- 
tion of copies. Hoole supplements the Union List of Serials by 
indicating the holdings of some seventy-two principal libraries 
throughout the country. The usefulness of any such record of 
rare titles as this one is tremendously increased for the research 
worker by showing where the material is available, a fact which 
bibliographers should note more frequently. 

The arrangement of the check-list is chronological. Full bibli- 
ographical details, in addition to library holdings, comprise vari- 
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ant titles, inclusive dates, editors, printers, size, average number 
of pages per issue, notes on general subject matter, and con- 
temporary prices. Each title is accompanied by a brief his- 
torical sketch. Appended to the work is a bibliography of addi- 
tional sources of information. There is an excellent index. 


R. B. DOWNs. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HIit, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


On February 22 was laid in Winston-Salem the corner stone 
of the new Hall of History of the Wachovia Historical Society. 
The three-story brick building, constructed with the aid of a 
Public Works Administration loan, will cost over $30,000 and is 
expected to be completed before the end of the year. It will be 
the property of the city, but the Society will maintain it. 


The historical-highway-marker program authorized by the 
legislature in 1935 and undertaken jointly by the Department of 
Conservation and Development, the Historical Commission, and 
the Highway and Public Works Commission, is continuing. To 
March 5 a total of 103 markers had been erected or were in the 
process of being cast. 


On March 11 the legislature went upon invitation to meet for 
one day of its regular biennial session in the historic town of 
Edenton, where the assembly held a number of sessions during 
the colonial period. 


The National Youth Administration project under the direc- 
tion of Mr. D. L. Corbitt, a member of the staff of the Historical 
Commission, has completed the preparation of index cards to the 
marriage bonds in the Commission’s archives. These cards are 
checked and sent to Salt Lake City, where the Genealogical 
Society of Utah prepares typed indexes. Copies of the index 
for each county are placed in the library of the Society, the 
archives of the Commission, and the courthouse of the county 
from which the bonds come. 


The contract has been let to the Miller Press, Asheville, N. C., 
for printing Clarence Griffin’s History of Old Tryon and Ruther- 
ford Counties, 1730-1936. The volume, on which Mr. Griffin has 
been working for years, will sell for $10.00, and is scheduled for 
publication in August. 


The Literary South, Vol. I, No. 1, appeared in January, 1937. 
It is published monthly at Lincolnton, N. C., by the Progress 
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Printing Company. James Larkin Pearson is the editor; a 
subscription costs $.35 a year. 


Publications received include: Hasseltine, William B., A His- 
tory of the South 1607-1936 (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1936) ; 
The First English Settlements on Roanoke Island, 1584-1587 (a 
pamphlet published for the Roanoke Colony Memorial Associa- 
tion, Manteo, N. C. c. 1937); Pearson, Thomas G., Adventures 
in Bird Protection (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1937); Gover, J. E. B., Mower, A., and Stenton, F. M., The 
Place-Names of Warwickshire. English Place-Name Society, 
Vol. XIII (Cambridge: University Press. 1936). 


“The Status of Archival Administration in the American 
States,” a paper read by Dr. A. R. Newsome at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Library Association in Richmond, Va., May, 
1936, has been published in the Association’s Public Documents, 
1936. 


Attending the annual meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation in Providence, Rhode Island, December 29-31, 1936, 
were the following from North Carolina: A. R. Newsome, W. E. 
Caldwell, H. K. Beale, and H. T. Lefler of the University of 
North Carolina; W. T. Laprade, E. M. Carroll, R. H. Woody, 
and C. S. Sydnor of Duke University; C. P. West of Wake For- 
est College; A. M. Arnett of the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; T. W. Lingle of Davidson College; and 
C. C. Crittenden and Dan Lacy of the Historical Commission 
and Historical Records Survey. At a luncheon conference of 
archivists there was formed the new Society of American 
Archivists, and Dr. Newsome was elected its first president. At 
a group meeting on the Old South Dr. Sydnor read a paper on 
“Intellectual Interests in the Old Natchez District.” 


History teachers of various North Carolina colleges and uni- 
versities held a dinner at Duke University, Saturday evening, 
January 23. 


Professor Frontis H. Johnston of Davidson College will spend 
the summer in research in the Yale University library. 
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Dr. Thomas W. Lingle of Davidson College will offer courses 
in modern European history in the University of Virginia sum- 
mer school. 


Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell of the University of North Carolina 
will be professor of ancient history in the University of Mich- 
igan summer school. 


Professor J. C. Ballagh of the University of Pennsylvania will 
teach in the first term of the University of North Carolina sum- 
mer school. 


Dr. Loren C. Mackinney of the University of North Carolina 
has recently published “Dynamidia in Medieval Medical Litera- 
ture,”’ Isis, XXIV (1936), 400-414. He has in press The Dark 
Age of Medicine in Western Europe (The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press. 1937); and “Medieval Medical Dictionaries and 
Lexicons,” Anniversary Essays in Honor of James Westfall 
Thompson (to be published in 1937). He was Noguchi Lecturer 
on the history of medieval medicine at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, December, 1936. 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller of North Carolina State College has 
published “The Advisory Law Commission of Cuba,” The His- 
panic American Historical Review, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (Feb., 
1937). 


Dr. C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the Historical Commission, 
delivered radio addresses over Station WPTF, Raleigh, Febru- 
ary 23 and 24, on the Commission and its work. 
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